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Lately  ‘Tub hiked. 

PHarmacopoeia  Pra&ica :  Sive  Pr^lcriptorum 
Syndrome,  in  qua  tres  Praefcriptorum  fere 
Chiliades,  Morbis  omnibus  tarn  internis  quam 
externis  accommodatorum,  ia  ClalTes  digeriin- 
tur :  Quae  excerpuntur,  I.  Ex  V  ariis  Autho- 
ribus.  II.  Ex  Pharmacopoeia  Londinenfi.  HE 
Ex  Pharmacopoeia  Bataeana.  IV.  Ex  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  Fuller u  V.  Ex  Prifcriptis  Vulgari  in 
ulii  apud  celeberrimum  ac  nuperum  Johannem 
Radcliffium,  M.  D.  Quibhs  accede  runt  Scho¬ 
lia  ac  Oblervationes,  quae  Remediorum  energi- 
as  explicant:  Una  cum  Indice  rerum  locuple- 
tiffimo.  Opera  Evardi  Strother,  M.  D. 

Londini ;  Impends  Caroli  Rivington,  ad  In- 
figne  Bibiiorum  ac  Coronas  in  Coemeteria  D* 
Pauli.  1  ■ 
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Have  perus'd  this  Book. ,  and  find  it 
Shorty  Eajy }  and  UfiefuL 

Edward  Strother,  M.  D. 
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Young  Surgeons, 

To  (which  are  added. 

Short  and  eafy  Directions  how  to  Manage 
the  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

'  1  *  . . —  ■■■■■  I  i  i a.. 

i  By  EDWARD  DU NN,  Surgeon, 
j  Belonging  to  the  Royal  African  Company. 

— - —  In  eft  ftea  Gratia  Parvis . 
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\  Printed  far  Charles  Rivington,  at  the 
|  Rible  and  Croz&#  in  St.  Paul' s  Church -Yard, 
Mdccxxi  v. 


To  His  Highness 


JAMES 

Duke  of  Chandois. 

May  it  pleafe  Your  Grace, 

II I NCE  I  have  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  he  employ’d  as 
Surgeon  in  the  African 
Company ,  whofe  great  Encoura¬ 
ge?'  Tour  Grace  is,  and  under 
whofe  Influence  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  profperous  and  thri¬ 
ving,  I  could  not  throw  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  Labours,  the  Fruits  of  my 
leifure  Hours,  at  the  Feet  of  a 
more  noble,  more  judicious,  or 
more  worthy  Patron,  than  Tour 
• Grace  V  :  they  are  ~not  worth 

Cen- 


The  Dedication.  . 

Cenfure,  however  Tour  High- 
nefs’s  Protection  will  give  them 
SanBion  •  and  if  they  prove  of 
any  Ufe  to  the  younger  Surgeons 
employ  d  in  the  Company ,  I  have  ■ 
my  Aimy  and  Jh  all  not  ceafe ,  till 
I  have  run  thro >  all  the  Parts 
of  Surgery  and  Phyfick ,  I  have 
found  necejfary ,  20  the  20  TW'.r 
/  have  us’d  the  Af  rican  Coafty 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Lives 
of  tloofe  plying  there ,  as  alfo  of 
the  Company  s  main  Branch  of 
Profit. 

I  am,  with  all  due  Submiffion, 

My  Lord, 

#• 

Your  Highneffes,  and  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  moft  Obedient,  mod  Faith- 
ful,  and  moft  Humble  Servant, 

Edward  Dunn. 

.  • 

*  /  T  O 


T  O  T  HE 

Young  S u r g e on s. 

- 

N  publi  Gnng  this  final! 
Volume,  it  is  propos’d 
only  to  teach  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  performing  the 
'  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  a  Me¬ 
thod  more  fliort  and  eafy,  than  has 
been  hitherto  treated  on  by  Au¬ 
thors. 

•  * 

.  ...  v  t _  ,  «  . 

Nothing  is  advanced,  which 
is  not  grounded  on  the  Practice 

•  .  -  ■  of 


T o  the  young  Surgeons. 

t  -  ‘  . 

of  the  moft  able  Surgeons  of  the  pre- 
fentAge.  No  Dijeajes  are  here  com¬ 
mented  upon,  leaving  every  one  to 
make  fuch  Syftems  as  bell  funs  their 
own  Imaginations:  For  it  is  more 
of  Ufe  to  flick  dole  to  the  Operati¬ 
on  it  felf,  which  ought  to  be  the 
principal  Aim  of  thofe,  who  wou’d 

apply  themfelves  to  Surgery. 

•  *  * 

I  t  is  not  pretended,  that  we 
have  compil’d  a  finifh’d  Piece, 
for  it  is  well  enough  known,  that 
Ufe  and  Pradice,  add  always  Per¬ 
fection  to  Arts :  But  at  leaft,  there 
is  Room  to  hope,  that  you  will 
find  fomething  more  here,  than 
what  is  expected. 

I  have  added  a  Treatife  on  the 

Venereal  Difeaje  explain’d  fo  dear, 

that 


To  the  young  Surgeons. 

that  you  may,  by  following  the 
Rules  here  preferib’d,  furely  reme¬ 
dy  all  the  Accidents,  which  accom¬ 
pany  thole  troublefome  Indifpofi- 
tions. 

Me  a  n  while  all  this  Labour 
muft  be  look’d  upon  as  a  limple 
Effay.  Time  may  make  it  better. 

In  fine,  if  you  don’t  find  in 
this  Difcourfe,  all  that  Delicacy 
and  Turn  of  Language  fome  may 
expert,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
it  is  defign’d  only  for  Inftrudtion. 

Th  e  ufe,  this  fmall  Sketch  will 
be  of,  to  young  and  unexperienc’d 
Surgeons,  is  very  evident ;  for 
leading  them  by  the  Hand  in  eve¬ 
ry  Step  of  an  Operation,  in  a 

’a  *  clear, 


To  the  young  Surgeons. 

clear,  eafy  and  fuccinct  Manner, 
is  the  Defignj  where  ambiguous 
Circumlocutions  are  purpolely  a- 
Voided,  and  u /clefs  DiftiriCtions, 
are  dropp’d.  The  more  any  Ar- 
tift  incumbers  his  Difcourfe,  the 
more  he  puzzles  his  Hearers  or 
Readers,  they  lofe  the  ufeful  and 
neceflary  Rules  in  giving  Ear  to 
the  trifling,  and  lefs  profitable 
Parts  of  the  Harangue,  and  are 
forc’d,  when  they  apply  to  Pra¬ 
ctice,  to  drop  thofe  Superfluities 
by  the  Help  of  a  good  Judgment. 
Here  no  more  is  laid,  than  what 
conduces  to  direct  in  a  concife, 
eafy,  and  plain  Style  ;  nor  yet  lefs 
than  fuffices. 

It  is  neceflary  a  young  Surgeon 

fliou’d  fee  Operations  perform’d, 

becaufe 


To  the  young  Surgeons. 

becaufe  he  wou’d  then  better  per¬ 
ceive  the  Ufe  of  this  ikbridgement ; 
however,  if  he  has  never  feen  any, 
or  has  loft  the  Notion  of  any  one 
Operation ;  in  reading  this  little 
Book,  he  recovers  it,  or  eafily 
conceives  how  it  is  to  be  done, 

•  i 

by  a  very,  little  Labour. 

Moreover,  Patients  will  call 
in  Phyficians  to  be  prefent,  to  ad- 
vife  or  overlook ;  their  Bufinefs  is 
not  to  operate,  but  they  ought  to 
know,  in  what  Manner  the  Sur¬ 
geon  Ihou’d  perform  it,,  and  when 
it  is  of  abfolute  Neceftity,  and  yet 
without  Lois  of  Time ;  confult  this 
fmall  Volume,  it  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  anfwer  their  Ends. 

a  l 


Art 


To  the  young  Surgeons. 

j4rt  is  long ,  and  Life  is  fort, 
fays  Hippocrates  :  The  Bufinefs  ot 
Life  is  not  Study,  but  doing; 
Good :  It  fhews  therefore  the  Ju¬ 
stice  of  an  Author,  when  he  pro¬ 
portions  the  Rules  of  Art  to  the 
Length  of  our  Days.  And  when 
all  that  can  be  laid  on  any  Point, 
is  couch’d  in  a  little  Room,  then 
this  Proportion  may  be  laid  to  be 
juftly  obferv’d,  which  I  hope  the 
young  Practitioners  in  Surgery, 
will  find  verified  in  this  Treatife. 
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Chap.  I. 

Of  the  Operations  of  Surgery  in 

General. 

H  E  Art  of  Phyfick  treats  of 
three  Points  :  Piet  is  the  firffc 
and  moft common;  Pharmacy  ^ 
is  the  moft  ufeful;  and  Sur¬ 
gery }  the  moft  neceffary,  the  chief,  and 
moft  evident.  It  lays  open  to  us  all  the 

B  Ma- 
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A  New  Method,  of 

/. 

Machines,  and  without  its  induftrious 
Operations,  Phyfick  is  blind. 

Surgery  endeavours  the  Cure  of  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  the  Body,  in  four  different  Man¬ 
ners  ;  it  unites  the  Parts  divided,  it  divides 
them  when  they  are  united  contrary  to  die 
ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature ;  it  takes  away 
extraneous  Bodies ;  and  laftly,  it  adds 
fome  Organ,  which  is  wanting  for  the 
Neceffity,  or  the  Perfe&ion  of  a  Body. 

The  Bufinefs  of  Surgery,  is  a  me¬ 
thodical  Application  of  the  Hand  to  a 
human  Body,  to  give  and  conlerve  Health, 
as  the  Word  Chiurgus  fignifies,  becaufe 
what  is  done  is  perform’d 

/ 

X&p&v  ipyod  by  a  Handy-work. 

4 

Some  Authors  divide  the  Operations 
according  to  their  Effence,  or  rather  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Genus ,  into  Synthefisj 
(Compofition),  Exterefa  (taking  away) 
and  Eroflhefis  (Addition).  Others  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Difeafes,  and  fome  Part, 
where  they  are  made. 

The 


s 


.  Chirurgtcd  Operations . 

The  Operations  very  often  take  the 
Name  of  the  Part,  where  they  are  made, 
for  Example,  a  Bubonocele „  the  Hare-Lip 3 
and  Cajiration . 

There  are  three  general  Operations ; 
the  firft  and  moft  common  is  Syntbejis^ 
it  comprehends  all  the  Operations,  and 
all  the  Means  for  reuniting  the  Parts. 

It  is  call'd  common ,  becatife  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  all  the  reft,  and  contains  un¬ 
der  it  Bandages,  Junks,  and  many  of 
the  Inftruments  which  are  uleful  in  Sur¬ 
gery- 

A  particular  Syntbejis-,  is  only  uleful 
for  certain  Diftempers,  and  certain  Parts. 
One  replaces  the  fra&ur’d  and  luxated 
Bones,  and  another  the  Qmentmt*  and 
Inteftines,  as  in  Hernia’s.  \ 

Diserefis  is  an  Operation,  which  fepa» 
rates  the  Parts,  which  were  united  con- 
trary  to  their  natural.  Difpofition. 

B  2. 


Exit- 
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Ex<trejis  is  an  Operation,  by  which 
we  extract- extraneous  Bodies  out  of  any 
Part.  ' 

Lastly,  Trojlhejis  fupplies  fome  Or¬ 
gan,  which  is  wanting  for  the  Neceffity, 
or  the  Perfection  of  a  Body. 

How  ever  Synthelis,  Diaerefis,  and  Ex- 
aerefis,  almoft  always  accompany  each  o- 
ther  in  the  Operations. „ 

.  The  Operations  of  Surgery  are  divided 
into  two  Parts  :  the  firft  is  operative,  and 
confifts  in  the  Addrefs  of  the  Surgeons 
Hands.  The  fecond  is  theoretical  or  me. 
dical ,  it  regulates  the  ConduCt  of  the 
Surgeon  in  the  adminiftration  of  Reme¬ 
dies,  which  are  neceffary  to  make  itsO- 
perations  fucceed. 

To  operate  well,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Stru¬ 
cture  of  the  Parts,  of  their  Situation,  and 
their  Ufes;  all  which  is  underftood  by  a 

Skill 
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Skill  in  Anatomy.  The  Difeafe,  itsCaufe, 
its  Rife,  its  Progrefs,*  its  State,  and  other 
Circumftances  muft  be  known,  to  the  End 
they  may  pafs  a  Judgment  on  the  NeceR 
fity  of  the  Operation,  and  of  the  Reme¬ 
dies  convenient  for  the  Difeafe ;  Laftly, 
they  ought  to  know  perfectly  well  all 
the  Rules  of  the  Operations  ;  which  is 
obtain’d  by  feeing  good  Practitioners  o- 
perate,  by  reading  the  Obfervations  of 
Practitioners,  and  by  making  Trials 
alone. 

4 

Before  one  performs  an  Operation, 
four  Things  are  to  be  well  obferved. 

The  firft,  what  Operation  it  is;  the 
fecond,  why  it  is  to  be  perform’d;  the 
third,  whether  it  be  necelfary,  or  poflible; 
and  the  fourth,  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  it. 

As  for  the  firft  Point,  one  knows  the 
Operation  by  its  Defcription.  For  the 
fecond,  it  is  perform’d,  becaufe  the  Dif¬ 
eafe  cannot  be  cur’d  otherwife;  for  the 

third. 
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third,  it  will  be  judg’d  poflible  and  ne- 
celTary  by  examining '  the  Dileafe,  and  die 
Strength  of  the  Difeafed  :  For  the  fourth 
and  laft  Point,  it  is  the  Art  or  Manner 
of  performing  each  Operation. 

Operations  ought  to  be  perform’d 
readily,  gracefully,  lurely,  and  dextrou- 
lly. 

Three  Things  ought  to  be  propos’d 
before  they  perform  an  Operation,  to  wit, 
what  is  to  be  done  before  they  begin  \ what, 
during  the  Operation,  and  what,  after  it  is 
•  perform’d. 


Chap.  IL 


ChirWgical  Operations. 
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Chap.  II. 

Of  Sutures  in  General. 


UTURE  is  a  Sort  of  Synthefis, 
which  by  the  Means  of  a  threa¬ 
ded  Needle,  reunites  the  foft 
Parts,  whilft  the  Wound  is  frefh. 


Sutures  are  made  to  reunite  Wounds; 
but  they  are  made  principally,  becaufe 
neither  the  Bandage,  nor  the  Situation  of 
the  Part  can  compafs  the  Reunion. 


The  Difference  of  Sutures  arifes  from 
two  Things,  to  wit,  from  their  Ufe,  and 
the  Manner  of  making  them. 

From  their  their  Ufe,  they  are  call’d 
Incarnative,  Reftriftive,  and  Conferva- 
tive. 


The 
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-The  Inc  amative  is  five-fold,  the  in¬ 
terfered,  the  quill’d,  the  twifted,  the 
clafp’d,  and  the  dry  Stitch. 

The  Refiriclive  is  threefold,  the  Skin¬ 
ners,  the  Shoemakers,  and  the  Tailors. 

\  _  '  N  .  '  i  . . 

The  Confervative ,  draws  the  Lips  of 
the  Wounds  together,  where  there  is  a 
lois  of  Subftance  ;  but  no  Stitch  is  made 
when  this  Lofs  is  great. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  tliefe  Su- 

°  > .  ^ 

tures  j  they  are  made  with  a  Solution  or 
Continuity,  or  without  fuch  a  Solution ; 
where  a  Solution  is  made,  ’tis  done  in  a 
Part  feparated  or  continuous. 

Those  made  in  a  continuous  Part,  arc 
four. 

That  of  the  Skinner,  or  overcafting. 

% 

That  of  the  Tailor,  or  lacing. 


That 
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,  That  of  the  Shoemaker,  and  that 
which  goes  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  without  inwards. 

k  4  "  V  r 

Th  ose  which  are  made  at  a  Point  fe- 
perated  are  four,  to  wit,  the  interfiled, 
the  quill’d  or  pegg’d,  the  twifted,  and 
the  clafp’d. 

*  „  .  -  -  JL. 

That  which  is  made  without  Solution 
of  Continuity,  is  the  dry  Stitch. 

Sutures  are  ufelefs  for  tranfverfe  and 
oblique  Wounds,  where  Bandage  is  not 
of  ule  ;  they  are  ufed  where  Wounds 
have  Angles ;  and  laftly,  as  the  Ancients 
have  added,  for  Wounds  that  are  attended 
with  Hemorrhages;  and  here  it  was  they 
praftis’d  the  Suture  call’d  ReJtriEtive. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferv’d,  that  Sutures  are 
not  us’d  to  V eflfels,  as  the  Ancients  didj 
but  there  we  make  Ligatures.  Sutures 
again,  are  convenient  for  Wounds,  where 
there  is  Motion. 
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10 

There  are  feveral  Wounds,  where  Su¬ 
tures  are  not  pra&is’d. 

Fir  ft)  To  Wounds  alter’d  by  the  Air. 

«*•  4  i  , 

'■  >.  1  1  \  i  i  .  ,  ■  ' 

^Secondly,  To  contus’d  Wounds. 

flXJj  i  -  '  1  ’  r  *  .  *  •«-  -  •  • 

S-  .  (  •  \  \  ■  k  fy  -V  •  •  -  •  \  ,  , 

Thirdly ,  To  Wounds  where  there  is  a 
Lofs  of  Subftance. 

■j.  »  ir  *  t 

i  ?  PjVj  ;  '  r  ’  -  f 

Fourthly ,  T o  venemous  Bites. 

a  ...  4  <  <?  •  *  • 

t  w  • 

Fifthly ,  To  Wounds  accompanied  with 

Inflammation. 

•  <■  ./■*  ■  . 

Sixthly,  and  Laftly,  To  Wounds  where 
the  Bones  are  hare. 

»  **  *5  I  %  •  t  i  jf  *  *  '  i  * ./  }  :  * 

The  Ancients  forbid  to’  flitch  Wounds 
at  the  bare  Bone  ;  however  if  a  Wound 
is  without  Confufipn,  it  muft  be  ftitch’d 
immediately. 
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Before  making  a  Suture,  you  muft 
extract  all  extraneous  Bodies,  and  luffer 
the  Wound  to  bleed  moderately. 

*  % 

The  Apparatus  proper  to  make  Sutures 
with,  are  three,  to  wit,  the  Cannula,  the 
Needle  and  the  Thread. 

The  Needles  muft  be  of  different  Sizes 
and  Figures ;  lbme  muft  be  ftreight,  o- 
thers  crooked  :  The  ftreight  fliou’d  be  ei¬ 
ther  flat,  round,  or  angled;  the  crooked 
greater  and  ftnaller. 

The  Thread  ought  rather  to  be  made 
of  Lint,  than  Silk,  becaufe  this  cuts  and 
grows  more  eafily  loofe  than  that. 

The  Thread  fhould  be  wax’d,  and  e- 

ven  may  be  doubled  if  occafion  inquires. 

% 

The  Cannula  may  be  crooked,  or 
ftreight,  it  muft  alfo  be  made  with  an 
Eye,  to  pafs  the  Thread.  The  Head  of 
the  Needles  muft  be  channel’d  to  enchafe 

C  %  the 
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i  i.  **  ‘  *  '  > 

the  Needle,  to  the  end  it  may  run  more 
freely. 

The  Surgeon  muft  have  ready  his 
CompreiTes,  Plafters,  Bolfters,  Bandages, 
iMfringents,  and  all  other  Dreflings  fit 
for  his  Operation. 

If  any  considerable  Inflammation  fol¬ 
lows  the  Suture,  it  mull:  be  flacken’d  im¬ 
mediately,  in  order  to  remedy  the  Acci¬ 
dents,  which  attend  it :  And  as  foon  as 
the  Accidents  ceafe,  the  Suture  muft  be  a- 
gain  drawn  dole,  as  at  firft. 


Chat.  III. 
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Chap.  III. 


Of  Sutures  in  Particular ,  and  the 
Manner  of  performing  them. 

HE  Interfered  is  a  Suture  at  a 
Point  feperated,  it  is  the  moft 
_ ufual  in  Practice,  we  take  a  Nee¬ 
dle,  crooked  or  ftreight,  as  occafion 
ierves,  we  pafs  it  from  without  inwards 
we  cut  the  Thread  of  each  Sidelong  e- 
nough  to  have  opportunity  to  tye  it  ea. 
fy,  we  may  make  as  many  Stitches  as  are 
necelfary.  The  Stitches  being  made,  we 
begin  at  that  in  the  Middle,  making  it 
on  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  running  out  of 
the  Matter,  according  to  the  Situation  of 
the  Part.  We  make  a  Ample  Knot  im¬ 
mediately,  upon  which  we  apply  a  fmall 
Comprefs,  then  the  Surgeon’s  Knot,  and 
laftly  a  running  Knot,  ia  order  to  untie 

•  ,  upon 
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upon  Occafions,  to  wit,  when  Accidents 
fupervene. 

The  Diftance  of  Stitches  ought  to  be 
half  an  Inch  from  each  other,  according  • 
to  the  greatnefs  of  the  Wound-  If  it  be 
fuperficial,  a  Cannula  is  to  be  us’d ;  but  if 
deep,  the  Fingers  are  moft  convenient. 

Th  e  Quill’d  is  the  feoond  Sort  of  in- 
carnative  Suture,  it  is  ufeful  in  deep 
Wounds,  which  happen  to  very  flelhy 
Parts,  as  to  the  Buttocks,  Thighs,  and  to 
Parts  which  have  Motion,  fuch  as  the 
Belly.  This  Suture  was  much  in  ufe  with 
the  Ancients ;  but  at  prefent,  we  don’t 
ufe  it.  W  e  take  two  Quills,  or  two  fmall 
Pegs,  of  the  Length  of  the  Wound,  we 
pals  a  Needle  threaded  with  a  double 
Thread,  to  the  very  bottom,  and  we  cut 
its  Thread  of  a  fufficient  Length. 

The  Pegs  or  Quills  are  plac’d  among 
the  Threads,  in  making  a  double  Knot 
from  one  Part  to  the  other  upon  the  Quills, 

and 
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and  making  them  approach  to  each  other, 
as  much  as  is  neceflary. 

,  '  ‘  -  S:  '  v  •. 

The  twilled  Suture  is  the  third  Sort, 
it  is  hardly  us’d,  but  in  the  Hare-Lips* 
It  is  made  thrufting  the  Needle  into  the 
Wound,  and  twilling  the  Thread  acrofs, 
and  around  it. 

The  Clafped  is  the  fourth  Sort  of  in- 
carnative  Suture;  the  Antients  made  it 
with  Clafps,  which  they  thruft  from  one 
Lip  to  the  other,  and  they  apply’d  fo  ma¬ 
ny  Clafps,  as  they  pleas’d  to  make  Stitches* 
This  Manner  of  reuniting  Wounds  is  ufe- 
lefs,  if  not  ridiculous,  for  two  Reafons : 
The  firft  is,  becaufe  the  Pain  wou’d  be 
continual ;  the  fecond  is,  becaufe  thefe 
Clafps  wou’d  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Wound,  and  by  Confequence  the 
reunion  cou’d  not  be  made. 

The  dry  Stitch  is  the  fifth  Sort,  and 
the  laft  of  the  incarnative  Sutures.  It  is 
fo  call’d,  becaufe  it  is  made  without  Di- 
vifion.  It  is  not  ufeful,  but  for  fuperfi- 

cial 
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cial  Wounds,  and  particularly  in  Wounds 
of  the  Face,  to  preferve  the  Beauty  of  it : 
But  is  fcarce  in  ufe,  for  we  ule  Needles 
to  the  Face,  as  in  all  other  Wounds  ;  but 
to  the  End  the  Scar  may  appear  lefs,  they 
muft  be  more  fine. 

*  :  *  *  ’  '  "  1  ’  i  i~ 

*  We  take  two  Pieces  of  new  Cloath, 
which  we  cut  into  a  triangular  Form,  of 
the  Size  of  the  Wound.  The  Lift  of  the 
Cloth  muft  be  on  the  Side  of  the  Angles  • 
we  make  fo  many  Angles,  as  we  would 
make  Stitches,  and  we  fix  a  Taffel  to  each 
Angle ;  this  Cloth  is  applied  with  an  ag¬ 
glutinating  Medicine,  which  the  Ancients 
did  ufually  with  Maffick,  Frankincenfe, 
Sarcocolla,  powder’d  and  incorporated 
with  the  White  of  an  Egg ;  but  Glue 
holds  much  better  than  this  Mixture.  We 
muft  apply  the  Cloth  at  half  a  Fingers 
Diftance  from  the  Edges  of  the  Wound, 
and  let  it  dry  before  we  offer  to  draw 
the  Lips  of  the  Wound  together;  we  make, 
a  fingle  Knot  and  a  running  one,  as  in  o- 
ther  Sutures,  and  laftly,  we  apply  a  Bol- 
fter  dipt  in  any  Balfam  over  it. 

Chap.  IV* 
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Chap.  IV. 

Of  JR.eftridiaje  Sutures. 


HE  firft  of  Sutures  which  re- 
ftringe  the  Blood,  is  that  of 
the  Skinner  \  the  Ancients  pra¬ 
ctis’d  it  to  the  VelTels,  as  we 
have  faid  above,  we  do  not  praCtife  it  at 
prefent,  but  to  the  Inteftines ;  we  take  a 
Needle  which  is  ftreight  and  fmall,  threa¬ 
ded  with  raw  and  flat  Silk.,  making  the 
firft  Stitch  beyond  the  Wound,  piercing 
at  the  lame  Time  the  two  Lips,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  till  it  be  flowed,  we  let  one  End 
of  the  Silk  hang  out  of  the  Belly. 

The  Tanner  and  Taylor’s  Suture,  and 
that  which  is  made  from  without  in¬ 
wards,  and  from  within  outwards,  are  all 
ufelefs  and  ridiculous:  The  multiplicity 
of  Stitches,  wou’d  prefently  cut  the  Lips 

D  of 
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of  the  Wound.  All  thefe  Sutures  are  de- 
fcrib’d  in  the  Ancients,  particularly  in 
Celfus ;  but  we  may  believe,  that  they 
never  made  ufe  of  them,  fince  they  muft 
have  then  found  them  inconvenient,  and 
never  recommended  them  to  us. 

The  Surgeon  muft  obferve  many  Par¬ 
ticulars,  before  he  cuts  Wounds. 

1.  To  take  hold  of  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  gently  with  his  Fingers. 

2.  To  avoid  pricking  any  V elfel  with¬ 
out  Necellity. 

3.  To  piercp  both  the  Skin  and  Flefh- 

4.  In  deep  Wounds,  not  only  to  take 
up  the  Surface,  or  the  Skirts  of  them,  but 
to  go  to  the  very  Bottom,  becaufe  it  is 
the  Bottom  which  recovers  firft;  for  there 
wou’d  be  a  Cavity,  if  we  did  not  go  to 
the  very  Bottom  of  the  Wound,  which 
wou’d  oblige  us  to  undo  the  Stitches, 
of  which  great  Care  muft  be  taken. 

7.  To 
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5.  To  make  the  Stitches  at  a  convent 
ent  Diftance  from  each  other. 

6.  To  begin  at  the  Angles,  if  there  be 
any,  and  to  draw  the  Lips  of  the  Wound 
together,  before  we  make  a  Knot. 

The  Ancients,  after  having  made  the 
Sutures,  ftrew’d  the  Edges  of  the  Wound 
with  incarnative  Pouders,  to  make  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Notions,  regenerate  Flefh; 
but  the  reunion  of  Wounds  is  an  Aftion 
from  Nature,  and  their  Pouders  only  ferve 
to  impede  it,  in  making  a  Plafter,  which 
flopp’d  the  PalTage  of  the  Blood,  and  hin¬ 
der’d  the  Edges  from  recovering.  There 
is  in  fine,  no  Balfam  like  Blood  for  the 
Regeneration  of  Flefh  ;  it  is  the  fame  as 
the  Grafts  to  the  Tree,  the  nutritive  Juice 
to  the  Plant  running  thro’  the  final! 
Tubes,  which  make  up  the  Texture  of 
it,  it  is  the  true  Caufe,  why  the  Graft 
reunites  at  the  Incifion  made  on  the 
Tree;  it  is  alfb  the  fame  Thing  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Callus  of  the  Bones, 

D  z  whole 
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"  - 

wliofe  Subllance  is  nothing  but  a  Compo- 
fition  of  fmall  Canals  j  or  Veffels. 

9 

Upon  which  Account,  we  may  fay, 
that  the  Antients  had  only  a  very  con¬ 
fus’d  Idea  of  the  Generation  of  a  Callus > 
when  they  faid,  that  it  was  an  Excre¬ 
ment  ofFlefh,  or  the  Remainder  of  the 
Nourifhment  of  the  Bone,  that  made  it. 

If  there  be  Dexterity  requir’d  to  make 
Sutures,  there  is  lefs  to  undo  them.  We 
undo  the  interfered,  in  cutting  every 
Stitch  upon  its  Knot,  and  putting  the 
Probe  under  it,  and  the  Finger  upon  the 
Edge  of  the  Wound  to  make  fure  Work, 
drawing  the  Thread  without  Violence. 

We  take  off  the  twilled  Suture  by 

»  -<*  .  * 

untwilling  gently  the  Thread,  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  Needle  by  little  and  little. 

If  we  have  made  ufe  of  the  quill’d  Su¬ 
ture,  we  mull  undo  it  by  .  cutting  each 
Stitch  upon  the  Quill. 

The 
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The  dry  Stitch  is  undone  bymoiftning 
the  Cloth,  which  is  glued  on  with  warm 
Water- 

l 

If  we  are  oblig’d  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Skinner’s  Stitch  to  the  Inteffines,  the  Stit¬ 
ches  rot  and  come  away  with  the  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  ’tis  the  fame  thing,  as  to  the  Liga¬ 
ture  of  the  Omentum ;  we  mult  take  Care 
to  draw  the  Threads  away,  which  offer 
at  the  Orifice  out  of  the  Belly. 

In  fine,  it  is  the  Surgeon’s  Duty  to  undo 
the  Sutures,  as  foon  as  the  Wound  is  re¬ 
united  ;  which  happens  fooner,  or  later, 
according  to  the  Place  where  the  Wound 
is,  and  the  good  or  bad  Difpofition  of 
the  Patient. 


Chap.  V. 
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Chap.  V. 

Of  the  Gaftroraphia. 

s  •  ’  f '  ■*  <r  •  *  •*  ■* 

HE  Gafiroraphia,  or  Suture  of 
the  Belly,  is  made,  when  the 
•  Wounds  are  large  there:  If  the 
je  fmall,  and  not  attended  with 
bad  Accidents,  there  is  no  Occafion  for 
the  Suture,  we  may  only  keep,  a  fmall 
Tent  in,  that  the  Matter  may  have  a 
free  Exit.  If  the.  Intejiines  or  Epiploon 
come  out  at  the  Wound,  we  mu  ft  pre- 
fently,  before  we  replace  them  into  the 
Belly,  examin  whether  they  are  injur’d 
by  an  Inflammation,  or  Mortification  ; 
whether  there  be  any  Wound  in  the  Inte- 
ftine,  and  whether  it  be  large,  we  muft 
make  the  Skinner’s  Suture.  The  Omen¬ 
tum,  being  a  . fat  Part,  is  never  expos’d 
much  to  the  Air  without  a  Mortification, 

which 
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■which  is  evidently  known  by  its  livid  Co¬ 
lour,  and  its  Coldnels ;  this  dead  Part 
muff  be  cut  off ;  we  pafs  a  Needle  thread¬ 
ed  with  a  double  Thread  into  the  found 
Part,  making  two  Knots  at  the  two 
Sides ;  then  we  cut  into  the  Quick  an 
Inch  above  the  Ligature,  fullering  a  long 
End  of  the  Thread  to  hang  out  of  the 
Wound,  we  replace  the  Inteffine  firft,  and 
next  the  Omentum. 

•  / 

The  Wounds  often  penetrate  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  without  hurting  the  Guts,  and  ’tis 
then,  that  they  are  fill’d  with  Flatus ,  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  that  they  won’t  enter  by 
the  Wound  again.  Authors  have  already 
faid,  that  there  were  only  three  Things  to 
be  done  for  diffipating  the  Wind,  to  wit, 
either  Fomentations,  of  warm  Wine,  or 
boiling  Chamomile  and  Melilot  Flowers? 
or  applying  live  Animals  fplit  to  die  Part, 
‘Parceus  alfo  advifes  to  make  many  Pun- 
Qures  into  the  Inteffine  with  a  round 
Needle,  becaufe  it  only  divides  the  Fibres 
without  cutting  them;  but  the  moft  fure 
Method  is  to  ufe  all  our  Endeavour  to  re¬ 
place 
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place  it,  into  the  Belly ;  Nature  it  felf  will 
then  diffipate.  the  Wind.  If  all  thefe 
Means  are  of  no  ufe,  we  muft  at  laffc 
come  to  the  Dilitation  of  the  Wound. 

Before  we  dilate  the  Wound,  we  muft 
obferve  three  Things;  the  lirft,  is  the 
Place  where  we  muft  dilate  ;  the  lecond, 
is  the  Largenefs  of  the  Dilatation ;  the 
third  is,  the  .Manner  how  it  is  to  be 
done. 

If  the  Wound  be  above,  we  muft  di¬ 
late  below ;  if  it  be  tranfverfe,  cut  from 
the  Lima  alha-y  it  is  not  very  eafy  al¬ 
ways  to  know  the  Direction  of  the  Wound, 
by  reafon  of  the  Strangulation  of  the  In- 
teftine.  The  Largenefs  of  the  Dilatation 
depends  upon  the  greater  or  lefs  Part  of 
the  Gut,  or  Omentum,  which  are  thruft 
out  of  the  wounded  Part. 

The  third  Thing  (hews  us,  how  the 
Wound  ought  to  be  dilated,  we  put  the 
Inteftines  gently  in  Order  at  the  Sides? 
and  put  upon  them  a  Comprefs  dipt  in 

warm 
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warm  Wine,  applying  the  Hand  gently 
above,  we  endeavour  to  introduce  a  Probe, 
channell’d,  into  the  Belly  ;  we  mull  in¬ 
troduce  it  perpendicularly,  turning  it 
from  Side  to  Side,  and  take  Care  not  to 
engage  the  Inteftine  between  the  Probe 
and  the  ‘Peritoneum  ;  and  alfo  it  is  good 
to  draw  it  a  little  towards  us ;  then,  hol¬ 
ding  the  Probe  in  the  Left-hand,  to  take 
in  the  right  a  crooked  Biftory,  or  ScilTers, 
to  Hide  the  End  into  the  Channel  of  the 
Probe,  and  cut  more  outwards  than  in¬ 
wards  ;  and  laftly,  reduce  the  Inteftine 
and  jolt  the  Sick  a  little. 

It  is  not  always  ealy  to  introduce  the 
Probe,  for  the  inflated  Inteftines,  arer  an 
invincible  Obftacle,and  here  it  is,  the  Sur¬ 
geon’s  Skill  is  requir’d  ;  he  puts  one  of 
his  Fingers,  where  he  would  make  the 
Dilatation,  and  as  it  is  the  Skin,  that  al¬ 
ways  occafions  the  Strangulation,  he  cuts 
it  with  the  Point  of  the  Biftory,  in  con¬ 
ducting  it  near  his  Nail,  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Inteftine  is  not  at  all  touch¬ 
ed.  It  is  eafy  after  that,  to  introduce 

E  the 
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•  * 

the  Probe,  and  more  commodioufly  to  di¬ 
late,  as  we  have  already  faid.  In  all  Af¬ 
fairs,  which  depend  upon  Dexterity  of 
the  Hands,  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  com- 
•  prehend  them  by  feeing  than  reading, 
and  there  is  a  great  Difficulty  in  giving 
a  lively  and  clear  Defcription  of  thofe 
Affairs.  The  Inteftine  and  the  Omen¬ 
tum  reduc’d,  you  then  are  to  make  the 
interfefted  Stitch. 

*  \  *  c 

The  Threads  of  the  Stitch  .of  the  In- 

*•  (  —  '  r  i  . 

teftines  and  Omentum >  are  drawn  out  of 

*  '  1  » '  •  j  > 

the  Wound  ;  and  are  rang’d.,  on  each 
Side  of  the  Tents,  to  hang  them  by, 
and  to  agglutinate  them  with  the 
Wound  j  and  alfo  if  we  cou’d  order  it  fo, 
that  the  Patient  were  plac’d  upon  his 
Belly,  the  Wound  of  the  Inteftine  wou’d 
more  readily  reunite  in  growing  to  the 
\ Teritonaum. f 

To  make  the  interfered  Stitch  in  the 
Belly,  we  rnuft  have  two  crooked  Nee¬ 
dles,  threaded  with  the  fame  Thread  ; 
i  having  mark’d  the  Stitches  with  Ink,  we 

caufe 
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caule  an  Afliftant  to  hold  his  Hands  on 
each  Side  of  the  Wound  upon  the  Belly, 
to  hinder  the  Impulfe  of  the  Inteftines* 
and  we  caufe  the  Patient  to  hold  his 
Breath.  We  introduce  the  fore  Finger 
into  the  Belly,  making  the  Needle  flip 
upon  the  Finger,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
Inteftine  ;  we  hold  the  Edge  of  the 
Wound  with  the  Thumb  and  fore  Finger, 
we  peirce  from  within  outwards,  peircing 
the  Peritoneum ,  the  Mufcles,  and  the 
Skiii  altogether;  and  above  all,  we  take 
Care  to  draw  the  Peritoneum  to  the 
Edge  of  the  Wound  before  we  pierce,  to 
the  End  we  may  avoid  a  Hernia  Ventra • 
lisj  taking  more  from  within  than  out¬ 
wards.  The  firft  Needle  being  pafs’d, 
we  turn  the  fame  Finger  in  the  infide,  to 
take  hold  of  the  other  Lip  of  the  Wound, 
without  drawing  it  out,  conducing  the 
Needle  dpon  the  Finger,  as  we  did  be¬ 
fore.  We  muft  then  take  away  the  Nee¬ 
dles,  leaving  the  Thread,  and  make  as 
many  Stitches  thus  as  are  neceffary.  We 
begin  to  tye  that  of  the  middle  firft,  and 
put  a  Tent  in  before  we  tye  the  Knots $  the 

E  %  Re® 
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Remainder  of  the  Apparatus  confifts  in 
an  Embrocation  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  the 
Napkin,  and  the  Scapular  Bandage. 

All  Wounds  which  penetrate  into  the 
Belly,  are  always  very  dangerous  when 
large,  by  Reafon  of  the  Omentum  and  In- 
teftines  promptnefs  of  elcaping  thro’  the 
Aperture.  The  Refpiration,  and  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Mulcles  of  the  Belly,  which 
continually  prefs  the  Inteftines,  alfo  force 
them  to  run  thro’ the  Wound,  even  when 
it  is  not  very  large,  becaufe  thefe  Parts 
hanging  loofely  in  the  Belly,  it  is  always 
eaiy  for  them  to  efcape  out  at  the  Orifice ; 
fomewhat  like  this  happens  to  Perfons 
fqueezing  Paft  in  their  Hands,  where  we 
fee  it  flip  through  the  open  of  the  Fingers, 
•becaufe  it  finds  no  Refiftance,  to  hinder 
its  efcape.  We  muft  again  remark,  that 
the  Inteftines  being  hurt,  they  come 
more  readily  out  at  the  Orifice  of  the 
Wound,  becaufe  they  don’t  then  fo  eafily 
fill  with  Wind. 
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The  Omentum ,  which  is  of  a  fatty 
Subftance,  is  never  long  expos’d  to  the 
Air  without  being  corrupted;  theReafon 
is,  becaufe  being  compounded  of  little 
Bladders,  in  which  the  Fat  is  carried 
thither  by  the  Vafa  adipofa  of  Malpighi 1 
the  cold  Air  coagulates  and  fixes  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  fhort  Space  of  Time  this  un&uous 
Subftance,  which  being  flopp’d  in  the 
Veflels,  ferments,  corrupts,  and  grows  a- 
cid,  which  gives  Room  to  the  Salts  to 
difentangle  themfelves,  to  become  acri¬ 
monious  and  corrofive,  to  break  and  tear 
the  Texture  of  the  VeJlcuUs  which  con¬ 
tain  them ;  from  whence  happen  alfb  that 
livid  Colour,  and  that  ftinking  Smell, 
which  we  then  feel,  becaufe  it  is  a  true 

Gangrene. 

{ 

* 

The  Inteftines  never  ilTue  out  at  the 
Wound,  but  they  immediately  fill  with 
Wind,  from  being  expos’d  to  the  Air* 
Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  Conjectures, 
why  thefe  Flatus  are  generated ;  the  cold 
Air  which  environs  the  Inteftines,  curbs 
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the  Circulation  of  thejuices,  which  pafs’d  xri 
thole  Canals,  I  mean  in  the  Texture,  which 
compofes  their  Subftance;  from  whence 
the  Circulation  is  not  only  retarded,  as  I 
have  obferv’d,  but  alfo  the  Chyle  and  o- 
ther  Liquors,  which  are  contain’d  in  the 
Inteftines,  fuch  are  the  Bile  and  Pancre- 
atick  Juice.  The'  Ferment  alfo  which 
ouzes  thro’  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftines, 
and  the  Excrements  themfelves  are  not 
fo  liquid  as  they  wou’d  be  by  their  natu- 
•  ral  Heat:  Which  is  the  Occafion  of  the 
Fermentation  of  thefe  Contents,  and  of 
the  Elevation  of  Vapours,  which  cannot 
pafs  off  by .  the  Pores  of  them,  becaufe 
that  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Air,  as  we  fay,  has 
almoft  ihut  them  up ;  and  this  is  the  Rea- 
fbn,  why  hot  Medicines,  whole  Particles 
are  warm,  volatile,  fpirituous,  and  pene¬ 
trating,  can  difperfe  thofe  Winds,  in  o- 
pening  the  Pores,  and  in  rarifying  their 
condens’d  Particles,  which  held  the  In¬ 
teftines  ftretch’d  like  a  Foot-ball. 


A  Wound  in  the  fmall  Inteftines  is  more 
dangerous,  than  that  of  the  great  ones  ; 

■  .  be- 
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becaufe  the  fmall  Tubes,  which  compofe 
their  Subftance,  are  of  a  more  dole  Tex¬ 
ture;  from  whence  it  happens,  that  the 
Reunion  is  made  with  greater  Difficulty. 
Moreover  the  Chyle,  which  they  contain 
efcaping  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  is 
often  the  Caufe  of  the  fudden  Death  of 
the  Patient. 

The  nourifhing  Glifters,  which  the 
Ancients  order’d  for  Wounds  of  the  In¬ 
terlines,  are  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  We  meet 
with  few  of  the  vafa  Lactca  in  the  large 
Inteftines ;  and  becaufe  the  Valve  of  the 
Colon  hinders  the  Liquor  from  paffing  in¬ 
to  the  imall  Guts.  But  when  even  we 
might  fuppofe,  that  it  did  pals,  is  there 
not  rather  Room  to  believe,  that  not  be¬ 
ing  attenuated  enough,  it  could  not  pafs 
by  the  Mouths  of  the  vafa  Laffea.  The 
Example,  which  a  modern  Author  brings^ 
of  Glifters  made  up  of  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  which  fuddle,  fays  he,  more  readily 
that  Vay,'  than  by  the  Mouth,  concludes 
nothing  againft  us,  fince  it  is  a  Ipirituous 
Liquor,  which  heat  V olatilifes,  and  makes 
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it  pals  immediately  into  the  Fibres  of  the 
Inteftines,  and  from  thence  into  the  Mals 
of  Blood. 

The  Wounds  of  the  Inteftines  are  not 
always  mortal,  as  the  Ancients  believed. 
Thofe  of  the  Liver,  the  Spleen,  the  Kid¬ 
neys,  the  Bladder,  the  Heart,  and  the 
Lungs,  don’t  ufually  occafion  Death,  but 
when  there  is  fome  large  Veflel  wound¬ 
ed,  and  that  renders  them  mortal. 

We  have  heard  Of  a  Soldier,  who  paf- 
fed  his  Excrements  thro’  a  Wound,  which 
he  had  received  in  one  of  the  great  Guts, 
for  12  7' ears  together,  and  whofe  Orifice 
was  fo  glued  and  cicatris’d  with  the  Muf- 
cles  and  Teguments,  that  it  was  his  A- 
.  nus ,  thro’  which  the  Faeces  pafs’d  during 
Life.  We  find  in  Practitioners  a  great 
Number  of  Facts  upon  Wounds,  penetra¬ 
ting  the  Belly  and  Breaft,  and  in  which 
have  fometimes  been  found  Parcels  of  the 
Subftance  of  the  Lungs  and  the  Liver, 
where,  however,  the  Patients  have  been 
perfeQJy  cur’d,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 

Cen- 
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Centuries  of  Hildanus ,  Scbenkius,  and  Ci¬ 
thers. 


£  . 


It  has  been  known,  that  a  Perlbn  re¬ 
ceiv’d  a  Wound  in  the  Breaft  by  a  Sword, 
where  a  Portion  of  the  Lobes  of  the 
Lungs  was  engag’d  between  the  Ribs,  and 
made  a  confiderable  Tumour,  which  was 
extirpated  by  a  Ligature,  and  yet  the  Pa¬ 
tient  was  cur’d  in  a  very  little  Space  of 
Time  after. 


F 
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Chap.  VI. 

Of  the  Exomphalos. 

HE  Exomphalos,  is  either  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  Difeafe,  or  for  the 
Operation.  It  is  a  Tumour  of 
the  Navel,  occafion’d  from  Hu¬ 
mors,  or  the  Parts  :  That  which  is  occa¬ 
fion’d  by  Humors,  if  from  Water,  ’tis 
call’d  Hydromphalos ;  if  from  Wind ^neu- 
mat-omphalos ;  that  which  is  caus’d  by 
the  Parts,  is  either  from  the  Inteftines,  or 
the  Omentum,  os  both  together  ;  they  take 
the  Name  from  the  more  prevailing  part ; 
if  it  is  the  Inteftine,  we  call  it  Enter- 
omphalos  ;  if  the  Omentum  Epipl-ompha - 
los  ;  if  there  are  more  of  the  Inteftines  in- 
gag’d,  we  cal!  it  Enter-epipl-omphalos  ; 
if  it  be  a  flefhy  Subftance,  we  call  it 
Sarc-omphalos ;  if  the  Veins  dilated  be 

the 
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the  Caufe  of  it,  is  call’d  Vark-omphales- 
or  Cirf-omphalos  \  if  it  be  an  Artery,  ’tis 
call’d  Aucurifinat-omphalos  5  or  Iring:  om- 

phalos , 

The  Exomphalos  made  by  the  Parts, 
being  engag’d,  is  often  occafion’d  by  vi¬ 
olent  Exereile,  which  dilates  the  5 Perito* 
naum,  or  it  may  alfo  proceed  from  an 
•internal  Caufe,  as  from  Humours  water¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  this  Part,  in  fiich  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that  the  Inteftines,  by  the  frequent 
Shocks,  dilate  the  Peritonaum ,  and  make 
a  confiderable  Tumour. 

The  Peritonaeum  has  two  Places,  very 
fubjeft  to  be  dilated,  to  wit,  the  Navel, 
and  Place  where  die  Rings  of  the  Muf- 
cles  are,  thro’  which  the  Ipermatick 
V effels  pafs. 

a 

At  the  Navel,  the  external  Coat  fepa- 
rates  it  felf  from  the  internal,  to  wrap 
die  umbilical  VelTels  into  the  fame,  at 
the  Rings  of  the  Mulcles  •  fo  that  the 
internal  Membrane  being  no  longer  forti- 

F  2  fied 
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fied  by  the  external,  it  is  not  in  a  Con¬ 
dition  to  refill  the  Shocks  of  the  Inte¬ 
stines,  and  it  is  this,  which  makes  Way 
fo  frequently  for  Hernia’ s. 

<  1  t  ’’  '  i  < 

This  Difeafe  may  be  cur’d  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  Bandage  and  Aftringents.  If 
the  Tumour  be  large,  and  of  a  long 
ftanding  in  a  Body  of  an  ill  Habit,  we 
muft  not  attempt  the  Operation  at  all. 

We  muft  not  perform  it,  but  when 
the  Tumour  is  of  a  moderate  Size  in  a 
young  Perfon,  and  where  the  Habit  of 
the  Body  is  good.  There  are  in  the  An- 
dents  many  Methods  of  performing  this 
Operation  ;  we  will  only  defcribe  one, 
which  is  now  out  of  Ufe,  for  being  too 
barbarous. 

After  having  made  the  Patient  move 
himlelf  in  Order  to  perceive  the  Extent 
of  the  Tumour  more  eafily,  they  mark’d 
with  Ink  its  Circumference,  and  made 
the  Patient  lie  upon  their  Backs:  Then 
they  redac’d  the  Parts  into  the  Belly,  cau- 

fing 


f  ;  *  '  ■: 
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ling  a  Servant  to  put  his  Hand  upon  the 
Tumour,  and  bidding  the  Patient  to  hold 
his  Breathy  then  they  pafs’d  into  the  Na¬ 
vel  a  threaded  Needle,  to  make  a  Han- 

,  j  .■  .  •  *  *  *• 

die,  which  they  gave  to  hold :  To  allure 

themfelves,  that  the  Parts  were  reduc’d, 

they  made  a  fmall  Incifion  at  the  Top 

of  the  Tumour,  palling  the  Finger  quite 

round,  to  fee  whether  there  were  any  Ad- 

J 

herence.  Then  they  pals’d  two  great 
Needles  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Tumour, 
like  a  St.  Andrew3 s  Crols ;  under  the 
Needles,  the  running  Knot,  which  they 
took  Care  to  fallen  every  Day:  At  laft 
the  Tumour  mortified,  and  an  Efcharfell 
off,  which  made  ,  a  great  Lois  of  Sub- 
ftance.  I  know  not,  how  they  hinder’d 
the  coming  out  of  the  Inteftines.  The 
Defcription  of  this  Operation  gives  Hor¬ 
ror,  and  we  fhould  be  very  Savage,  if 
we  attempted  the  Operation  in  this  Man¬ 
ner. 


Th  IS  Op  eration  is  the  fame  as  that5 
which  is  perform’d  in  the  Bubonocele , 

fince 
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Cnee  it  is  a  Hernia ,  which  in  every  Cir- 
cumftance  is  the  lame. 

There  are  two  Reafons  which  oblige 
us  to  perform  this  Operation.  The  firft 
is,  when  there  is  a  preffing  Neceflity, 
and  the  Parts  won’t  return:  The  Second 
is,  when  the  Tumour  is  moderate,  and 
die  Parts  ftart  out,  and  return  eafily  in  a 
young  Perfon,  and  of  a  good  Habit  of 
Bcdy  •  and  that  the  Patient  would  be 
free  from  the  Inconveniency  of  wearing 
a  Trufs  all  their  Lives. 

•  *  i  *  v  f  *  • 

ft  ► 

We  make  the  Patient  lye  down  upon 
a  Bed  on  their  Backs,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  Parts,  as  we  did  in  a  Wound 
of  the  Belly  *,  the  Difference  is  only  this, 
that  here  the  Inteftines  and  Omentum ,  are 
cover’d  again  by  the  Peritonaeum  and  Te¬ 
guments,  whereas  in  the  Gajlroraphia , 
diefe  Parts  -are  bare* 

The  Parts  being  reduc’d,  the  Surgeon 
qn  one  Side,  and  the  Affiftant  on  the  o- 

thjer,  lifting  the  Skin  on  high,  makes  an 

In-- 
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cifion  with  a  Biftory  :  The  Dilatation  of 
the  Peritoneum  being  difcover’d,  we  take 
fome  of  it  off,  having  cut  it  quite  round, 
and  the  Remainder  of  the  dilated  Part 
comes  away  in  Suppuration.  We  muft 
alfo  give  the  Ring  fome  Stroaks  with  the 
Biftory,upon  the  channel’d  Probe,  as  we  did 
to  the  Wound  of  the  Belly,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure  a  ftrong  Cicatrix,  and  to  make  the 
interfered  Stitch,  as  in  the  Gajiroraph'm, 
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Chap.  VII. 


Of  the  Paracentefis. 


HE  Varacmtejis  is  an  Apeiti- 
on  of  the  Belly,  or  a  Species  of 
cD'uerefis  reduced  under  the 
Pundure,  for  evacuating  the  Water  from 
Hydropical  Perfons.  It  is  deriv’d  from 
the  Greek  Prepofition  v><x.^juxtay  and 
the  Noun  Subftantive  h(v1£?v  ,  Stimulus ; 
as  if  one  fhou’d  fay,  Tozscc^Tryxs{&. 
Kfe'v7^?v?  a  Pundure  on  the  Belly. 

The  Differences  of  a  Dropfy,  are  drawn 
from  their  Matter,  their  Place  and  their 
Caufes.  As  to  the  Matter,  the  one  is  a 
Colledion  of  Water,  call’d  an  Afcites  • 
another  (of  Wind,  as  the  Ancients  fup- 
posM,  but  as  later  Experience  didates)  of 

Wa- 
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Water  or  Jelly  in  the  Cells  of  the  Omen¬ 
tum  ;  and  laftly,  a  third  of  Phlegm,  call’d 
by  the  Grecians ,  Levcophlegmatia  of  jfl 
nafarca. 

,  ‘  \  ■  ■  i.  i  .  •  . . 

From  the  Place,  the  one  occupies  thfe 
whole  Body,  as  the  Lcucophlegmatidj  and 
the  Afcites  the  Belly  ;  the  Tympanites 
generally  accompanies  the  two  others*, 
As  for  the  Caufes  of  them,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  difcant  upon,  becaufe  we  will 
haften  to  the  Manner  of  performing  the 
Operation. 

*  . 

The  Afcites  being  known  by  the  Signs 
in  a  Body  of  a  good  Habit,  we  may 
perform  the  Operation,  altho’  it  rarely 
happens  to  fucceed ;  which  however,  we 
fhou’d  not  attempt  till  Remedies  have 
been  ineffectually  try^d. 

•  There  are  two  Methods  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  Operation  with  the  Lancet,  or  the 
the  Trocar  ;  as  the  Waters  are  almoft  al¬ 
ways  muddy,  and  often  glairy,  the  Lan¬ 
cet  makes  a  freer  Paffage  than  the  Tro- 

G  car* 
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car ;  but  then  we  are  not  fo  much  Ma¬ 
tters  of  the  Water,  when  ’tis  done  by 
the  Lancet,  as  by  the  T rocar. 

We  make  the  Patient  fit  in  an  Elbow 
Chair,  to  the  End,  that  the  Waters  may 
run  down;  we  pierce  the  Belly  three  or 
four  Fingers  below  the  Navel,  at  one  Side 
of  the  Linea  alba  •  if  it  is  done  with  the 
Lancet,  w^  fatten  it  with  a  Cloth  wrapt 
around  it ;  the  Moment  the  Water  flows 
out,  we  thruft  the  Lancet  no  further  in, 
and  before  we  withdraw  it,  we  introduce 
a  Probe,  thro’  which  flip  on  a  Cannula 9 
and  thruft  it  into  the  Cavity,  letting  the 
Waters  flow  according  to  the  Strength  of 
the  Patient.  Then  the  whole  Secret  is  to 
ftop  the  Cannula  well  with  a  Tent,  and 
applying  over  it  good  Competes to  hin¬ 
der  the  Efflux  of  the  Waters  ;  for  it  of¬ 
ten  happens,  that  the  Patient's  dye  by 
Reafon  of  the  great  Quant ity,  whofe  Ex¬ 
it  cpu’d  not  be  kindred;  upon  which 
Account  it  is,  that  now  the  Trocar  i§ 
much  preferred  to  the  Lancet,  beeaufe 
the  Orifice  flints  fo  exactly,  there  is  no 

Room 
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Room  to  fear  the  running  out  of*  the  Wa¬ 
ters.  Of  late  in  our  HoJp.it als ,  it  is 
grown  a  Pra&ice,  to  take  off  all  the  Wa¬ 
ters  at  once,  in  fuch  a  Cafe  ’tis  not  ma¬ 
terial,  whether  we  ufe  a  Lancet,  or  a 
Trocar ;  for  the  Finger  wou’d  ftop  the 
Orifice  of  the  Lancet,  and  hinder  the 
flowing,  as  long  as  Jtis  thought  conveni¬ 
ent.  It  never  yet  held  good  to  evacuate 
great  Quantities  at  once  in  morbid  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  nor  can  I,  upon  Inquiry,  find  ma¬ 
ny  that  have  furviv’d  this  Praftice  ;  lo 
that  it  may,  without  any  Reflection  be 
look’d  on  as  no  Invention,  but  an  Error 
in  Pra&fce. 


This  Operation  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Afcites  is  not  new,  fince  Hippocrates 
fpeaks  of  it  in  his  Book  of  internal  T>if- 
eafes ;  and  Ariftotle  in  his  Book  of  the 
Generation  of  Animals .  Almoft  all  the 


Ancients  have  pra&is’d  it,  except  Eriji- 
ftratus,  who  wou’d  not  fuffer  it  to  be 
praftis’d.  I  have  already  faid,  that  it 
rarely  was  fuccefsful ;  neverthelefs  they 
who  are  young,  ftrong,  robuft,  and  with- 

G  %  i  out 
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V 

~out  a  Fever,  or  who  have  long  Intermii- 
iions,  mayrfonterimes  recover  ;  but  for 
iuch  as  are  of  an  HI  Habit,  and  whofe 
Vifcera  are  chang’d  by  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Waters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcap^ 
this  Deluge.  i  .  ffi  •  •  ■  -  V 

•jiii  V  .  >  r  .Mify  •  f}V  '  -  i  tU  *?  i '  • 

/  It  happens  fometimes,  that  the  Wa¬ 
ters  are  fhut  up  in  a  Cyfiis  thicker  than 
a  ‘Parchment)  which  forms  a  Bag,  which 
feizes  the  whole  Abdomen . 

r  .  i  ^..v  *  r  r  *-v  I 

o  ;  tr;>  -  1  aid  =  ;  >  .*:>  n 

The  faline  Parts  of  this  Liquor,  which 

is  a  true  Brine*  harden  the  Vifcera ,  and 
Peritoneum  very  much,  which  we  have 
often  found  callous ,  and  we  have  open’d 
f lydrofickS)  where  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
Kidneys  and  Mefentery,  were  very  hard, 
and  the  Inteftines  much  thicker  than  they 
were  naturally. 

,nll  If.. 

The  Scarifications  praftis’d  by  Afcle- 
fiadesj  Leonidas ^  and  Viffocratesy  are 
of  great  Ufe,  when  the  Waterfalls  upon 
the  Thighs  and  Legs  ;  Afclepiades  fpeaks 
thus,  Sprgery  is  more  ufeful  to  Dropfies 

than 
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than  Medicines,  and  we  have  leen  Sea- 
rifications  made  at  the  internal  Ankles, 
emptied  almoft  all  the  Waters ;  we  muft 
fcarify  foyr  Fingers  above,  of  the  Depth 
that  we  make  in  Bleeding  •  prefently 
flows  a  little  Blood,  and  then  the  Wa- 
ter  which  we  fee  to  oufe,  without  the 
Danger  of  an  Inflammation-  Theft  In- 
cifions  don’t  reunite,  till  the  Waters  are 
all  emptied,  and  the  Body  diminishes  in 
Bulk  in  a  Small  Time.  Thefe  Scarifica¬ 
tions  are  lefs  dangerous,  than  the  Pun¬ 
cture  of  the  Belly;  becauft  ’tis  eafier  to 
flop  the  running  of  the  Water  in  clap¬ 
ping  on  Cotton  upon  the  Orifice,  or  in 
making  proper  Bandage-  When  wewou’d 
make  the  Waters  flow,  we  muft  undo 
the  Drefling  and  bid  the  Patients  walk, 
if  they  can ;  or  we  muft  jolt  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  make  the  Waters  move  and  flow 
more  readily;  Leonidas  adds,  that  if  the 
Evacuation  from  the  Ankles  be  imall,  we 
muft  fcarify  the  Scrotum ,  the  T  repuce 9 
the  Thighs,  and  above  the  Articulations 
of  the  Hands,  to  the  End  that  all  theft 

fmall 
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fmall  Orifices  may  afford,  in  the  main,  a 
confiderable  Evacuation. 

•\  •;  f  f  r  .  f  c  r*  *  *  .  •  r-f- 

3  -  u  if i  w  t  f  f  •„  j  v  ■  -.j  »  i»  j,  ;  l: 

By  this  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the 
Practice  of  our  Fore-fathers  was  not  di- 
ftant  from  good  Senfe,  and  that  there  are 
abundance  of  Things,  we  now  do, 
which  we  are  highly  oblig’d  to  them 
for. 

y  4  •  ♦  ^  ^ 

.  f  r  r;  7  '  »  t.  »'  * "  c  v  .  t  ,  . .  •  .  .  . 

The  moft  celebrated  Pra&itioners  of 
our  Times  have  cur’d  many  Dropfies  by 
the  Means  of  thefe  Scarifications ,  which 
however  are  not  to  be  made,  but  when 
the  Waters  have  defcended  into  the  lower 
Parts,  and  have  fill’d  them,  to  wit,  the 
Thighs,  Scrotum ,  and  Legs;  becaufe  we 
muff  not  puncture,  but  where  the  Waters 
lodge ;  fome  commend  Cauteries ,  but 
Scarifications  are  much  more  preferable. 
We  muff  remember,  that  when  the  Scro¬ 
tum  is  loaded  with  Waters,  that  die  Se- 
ton  is  of  great  ufe. 

'.  ,  /  i*  • 

Thf.  Ancients  did  not  make  the  Pun¬ 
cture  of  the  Belly,  without  veiy  great 

Pre- 
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Precautions  ;  they  believ’d,  that  there  were 
three  Sources  which  furnifhed  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  that  fometimes  they  had  but 
one  evident.  When  it  was  the  Liver, 
for  Example,  they  made  the  Punfture  on 
the  oppolite  Side ;  or  if  it  was  the  Spleen, 
they  made  it  on  the  right  Side:  And 
when  the  Inteftines  were  the  Source,  they 
wou’d  have  had  it  made  in  the  middle  - 
that  Care  fhou’d  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the 
internal  Parts,  and  that  we  were  to  have 
fome  Regard  for  the  external.  For  my 
Part  I  underftand  not  the  ancient  Scru¬ 
ples,  fince  the  Waters,  that  fill’d  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  fufficiently  hinder  us  from  touching 
the  internal  Parts  ;  for  there  is  often  a 
Foot’s  depth.  It  is  true,  that  in  making 
the  Puncture  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Belly, 
we  might  pierce  die  Bladder,  and  occa- 
fion  the  Patients  Death :  For  this  Reafon 
it  is,  that  Hippocrates  advifes  not  to 
touch  the  Hypogafirium ,  but  with  Difcre- 
tion.  As  for  the  Difficulty,  which  the 
Ancients  made  concerning  the  external 
Parts,  which  we  punfture;  it  is  without 
Reafon,  as  well  as  the  Apprehenfion  of 

not 
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not  cutting  the  Fibres  direft.  The  Ori¬ 
fice  is  made,  obferving  the  Bent  of  the 
Waters,  a  little  on  the  Side  of  the  Navel? 
and  of  late  the  Trocar  was  invented  for 
this  Operation.  The  Orifice  made  is  fo 
fmall)  that  it  can  hardly  be  perceiv’d, 
when  the  Inftrument  is  drawn  out :  How- 

1 

ever,  when  the  Waters  are  become  glairy 
and  coagulated,  this  Inftrument  muft  yield 
to  the  Lancet.  This  Operation  is  pra- 
ftis’d  daily  at  our  Hofpitals,  and  I  wifh 
wTe  cou’d  hear,  that  it  fucceeded  better- 
but  fince  People  have  Recourfe  to  it  as 
the  laft  Remedy,  the  Vifcera  are  tainted, 
before  they  attempt  it,  and  then  it  can 
only  ferve  to  prevent  burfting. 

If  the  Breaft  be  afflicted  with  a  Drop- 
ly,  the  fame  Method  may  be  follow’d,  if 
the  Lungs  and  the  Parts  contain’d  be 
found. 


Chap.  VTIL 
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c  h  a  p.  vni. 

•  ’  •. ' 

.  \  . 

Of  Hernias. 

• 

I  P  V  OCR  AT E  8  takes  this 
Word  Hernia,  for  every  Tu¬ 
mour  againft  Nature  in  the  Bel¬ 
ly;  but  particularly  for  a  Tu¬ 
mour  made  by  the  Fall  of  the  Xnteftine, 
or  Omentum ;  there  are  but  two  Places  in 
the  Belly  fubject  to  Hernia1  s,  to  wit,  the 
Navel j  and  the  Tubes.  Thefe  Tumours 
take  the  Name  from  the  Parts,  where  they 
happen ;  that  of  the  Navel  is  called  Ex* 
omphalos ;  of  the  Groin,  Bubonocele ,  and 
Enterocele ,  if  it  falls  into  the  Scrotum  ;  or 
complete  Hernia,  which’ is  a  Confequence 
of  the  Bubonocele ;  Women  are  fubject  to 
Bubonocele's,  but  not  to  complete  Hsr- 
nia's ;  I  fay  then,  that  ali  Hernia's  take 

H  .  their 
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their  Name  from  the  Place  where  they 
are,  that  of  the  Inteftines  is  call’d  Ente- 
rocele  •  that  of  the  Omentum,  Epiplocele ; 
if  both,  ’tis  call’d,  Enter-Epiplocle ;  if 
Water,  Hydrocele ;  if  Wind,  Pneumato- 
cele  ;  if  Flelh,  Sarcocele :  if  the  Veffels> 

Cirfocele ,  or  Varicocele . 

•  *  •'_ 

• 

The  Caufes  of  Hernia* s,  are  internal 
and  external;  if  from  an  internal  Caufe? 
^tis  caus’d  by  Humours,  which  relax  the 
'Peritonaeum  ;  but  the  moft  common  Occa- 
fion  is  violent  Exercife. 

The  Operation  of  the  Bubonocele  is* 
either  of  Ele Elion  or'  NeceJJity.  It  is  not 
common,  that  a  Patient,  whofe  Inteftines 
or  Omentum  fall  and  eafily  return,  feeks 
for  the  Operation,  for  a  Bandage  ferves 
to  keep  it  up  very  well,  fo  that  they  can 
go  about  their  ufual  Affairs,  nay  and 
fometimes  the  Trufs  cures  it.  ’Tis  only 
then  upon  an  abfolute  Neceffity,  that  the  ' 
Operation  is  to  be  perform’d ;  for  Exam¬ 
ple,  when  thelnteftineis  fo  much  inflated 
with  Wind'  or  harden’d  Excrements  (  in 

which 
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•which  Cafe  there  is  always  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  Parts)  that  it  cannot  re-enter 
by  the  Ring,  and  that  the  Patients  vo¬ 
mit  their  Excrements,  we  mull  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  the  Inteftine  re-enter  in 
handling  the  Tumour  gently,  to  apply 
emollient  Cataplafms,  to  place  the  Patient 
on  his  Back,  with  his  Buttocks  and  Heels 
higher  than  his  Head.  If  all  this  avails 
not,  we  mull  then  attempt  the  Operation  - 
however,  if  the  Patient  has  been  a  •  long 
Time  in  fuch.a  Condition,  that  there 
is  no  Pain  in  the  Tumor,  that  their  Vo¬ 
miting  has  ceas’d  for  fome  Time,  and  that, 
in  touching  the  Tumour,  the  Impreflion 
of  the  Finger  continues,  as  it  wou’d  do 
in  Pafte  \  thefe  wou’d  be  infallible  Signs 
of  a  Gangreen  of  the  Inteftine,  and  then 
the  Operation  wou’d  be  ufelefs. 

The  Patient  being  placed  on  his  Back, 
the  Surgeon  on  one  Side,  and  an  Affiftant 
on  the  other,  take  up  the  Skin,  making 
an  Incifion  to  difcover  the  T eritonaum  ; 
he  tears  the  Membranes  with  a  Fleam, 
or  rather  his  Nailes ;  we  know  we  are  at 

H  2  the 
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the  Inteftine  by  the  brown  Colour  and  Cir¬ 
cular  Fibres ,  and  that  it  obeys  eajier  than 
the  Purle  of  the  Scrotum .  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Inteftine  adheres  ;  this  is 
the  Reafon,  why  it  is  better  to  leave  fome 
Pellicuies  of  the  Feritonteum  flicking  to 
the  Gut,  than  to  take ’em  away;  the  In- 
ftine  being  free  and  difengag’d,  we  muft 
put  it  into  fuch  a  Condition,  that  it  may 
be  thruft  into  the  Cavity ;  but  the0  Ring 
oftentimes  is  lb  ftraitned,  that  we  cannot 
do  this,  till  it  is  dilated* 

• 

To  dilate  the  Ring,  we  introduce  a 
channePd  Probe,  as  we  faid  in  a  Wound 
of  the  Belly,  doing  it  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  not  to  engage  the  Inteftine;  but  the 
Ring  and  Inteftine  are  fometimes  fo 
clofe,  that  it  is  ‘almoft  impollible  to  make 
the  Probe  enter ;  we  muft  then  take  hold 
of  the  Inteftine  with  the  right  Hand,  and 
upon  it  gently  glide  the  Fore-finger  of 
the  left ;  then  take  a  Biftory  in  the  right, 
and  run  it  upon  the  Nail,  making  a  fmall 
Scarification  on  the  Ring,  to  facilitate  the 
Entry  of  the  Probe  into  the  Cavity.  We 

run 
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run  into  the  Channel  of  this  Probe  a  Bi- 

*  *  , 

ifory  to  cut  the  Ring,  whofe  Extent  is  a- 
bout  the  6th  Part  of  an  Inch  ;  .if  we  pafs 
beyond  this,  we  cut  a  Branch  of  an  Ar¬ 
tery,  which  waters  the  Aponeurofis  of 
this  Mufcle,  which  we  muft  fhun.  The 
Dilatation  is  made  by  drawing  to  you  the 
Inftrument  without  cutting  theT eguments, 
fince  it  is  the  inner  Part  which  makes  the 
ftrangling ;  then  we  muft  return  the  In- 
teftine,  as  we  have  fa  id,  and  fcarify  the 
Ring  all  round,  in  Order  to  make  a  ftrong 
Cicatrix.  We  putinto  the  Wound  aTent 
or  Plug,  dipt  in  the  Tolk  of  an  Egg,  fill 
it  with  Doflils,  and  ufe  Compreffes  and 
Bandages.  - 

4  .  « 

N.  B.  A  late  Practice  is  intoduced  in 
this  Difeafe  ;  Phyfick  is  given,  and  if  the 
Inteftine  be  replac’d, .  a  Caujtick  is  •  laid 
upon  the  Ring  of  the  Procefs^  and  then 
cur’d  as  an  Ulcer  •  this  Citatrix  being 
hard  yeilds  no  more  to  the  Trocidentia . 

We  have  faid,  that  an  Enter ocele  was 

the  Confequence  of  a  Bubonocele  ;  we  call 

•  « 

it 

\ 

*  \ 
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*  • 

it  Epiplocele ,  when  it-  is  the  Omentum , 
and  Enter-epiplo-celc  when  the  Inteftine 
and  Omentum  are  both  engag’d. 

This  Operation  is  made,  either  by  ta¬ 
king  away  the  Tefticle,  or  leaving  it  on : 
The  firft  is  call’d  Caftration ;  the  other 
which  leaves  it,  is  perform’d  two  Ways, 
either  by  cutting  the  fpermatick  V effels, 
or  leaving  them  behind.  But  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  were  only  practis’d  by  the  Ancients, 
and  are  now  not  in  ufe.  • 

This  Operation  of  the  Enter ocele  dif¬ 
fers  in  nothing  almoft  from  the  Operation 
of  the  Bubonocele ,  for  we  place  the  Pati¬ 
ent  in  the  fame  Situation,  we  make  the 
Incihon  the  whole  Length  of  the  Scro¬ 
tum  to  difcover  the  Dilatation,  and  we 
endeavour  to  replace  the  Parts  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdotneri  ;  but  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  Cafe  of  NeceiFity,  when  the  O- 
peration  is  performed,  fc  in  that  Cafe, 
the  Inteftines  can’t  be  replac’d;  fo  that 
we  are  oblig’d  to  dilate  the  Ring  in  the 
lime  Manner  as  has  been  faid  in  the  Bu~ 

•  -  bonocele7 
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bonocele ,  the  Remainder  of  the  Dilatati- 
on  rots  in  Suppuration.  In  procefs  of 
Time  the  Inteftine  often  faftens  to  die 
T efticle  ;  if  we  were  neceflitated  to  per¬ 
form  the  Operation,  in  this  Cafe  we  wou’d 
be  oblig’d  to  caftrate  the  Patient,  in  fe- 
parating  it  from  the  Inteftine.  Lajttyj 
When  the  Gut  does  not  re-enter  into  the 
Abdomen ,  and  in  managing  the  Tumour 
we  perceive  an  Adhefion,  it  is  a  certain 
Sign,  that  it  is  fix’d  to  the  Tefticle ;  then 
it  is  the  fafeft  Way  to  poftpone  the  Ope¬ 
ration. 

We  muft  never  Caftrate ,  without  an 
abfolute  Neceffity,  that  is,  but  where  there 
i%Danger  of  Death  without  it. 

A  Sarcocekj  and  a  mortified  Tefticle) 
obliges  us  to  caftrate  ;  we  make  an  Incifi- 
on  upon  the  Scrotum ,  to  make  the  Te¬ 
fticle  appear  at  the  Orifice,  we  tye  the 
Veffels  and  their  Integuments ,  however, 
without  tying  them  too  ftrait,  for  fear  of 
Convulsions „  and  we  cut  an  Inch  below 
the  Ligature. 
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It  muft  be  obferv’d,  that  when  the 
Omentum  is  fal’n  into  the  Scrotum ,  as  it 
often  happens,  we  muft  not  endeavour  to 
replace  it  intp  the  Belly,  as  the  Ancients 
us’d  to  do,  fince  it  would  be  an  ufelefs 
Load  •,  for  in  all  old  Hernia’ s-the  Omen¬ 
tum  is'  much  more  bulky,  than  in  its  na¬ 
tural  State;  for  this  Reafon  we  ought  "to 
cut  away  all  that  Part  of  it,  which  is 
fal’n  into  the  Scrotum , '  and  make  a  Liga¬ 
ture  as  near  the  Ring  as  poffible.  If  the 
Inteftine,  the  Veffels,  and  Omentum , 
fhou’d  adhere  together,  it  is  better  to 
leave  fome  fmall  Portion  of  the  Omen¬ 
tum  on  the  Inteftine,  than  to  venture  to 
take  it  forcibly  away  ;  for  this  wou’d  fell 
off  in  Suppuration. 

■  r  '  4 

V 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Reduction  of  the  Inteftine  faPn 
into  the  Scrotum ,  or  Groin,  we  muft  not 
negleft  to  apply  emollient  Cataplafms  up¬ 
on  the  Tumour,  •  to  give  Glijiers  to  the 
Patient,  to  endeavour  to  irritate  the  Inte* 
ftines,  to  make  him  lie  upon  a  Bed,  to 

•  '  put 
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put  a  Pillow  under  his  Buttocks,  the  Sur¬ 
geon  palling  one  of  his  Hands  between 
the  Thighs  of  the  Patient.,  and  with  the  o- 
ther  managing  the  Tumour  gently,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  dilfolve  the  Faeces,  in  or¬ 
der  to  replace  the  Intejiine.  Dexterity  in 
a  Surgeon  is  the  main  Point  in  a  Difeafe 
of  this  Confequence.,  where  the  Patient 
vomits  up  his  Excrements,  and  Death  fo 
often  puts  an  End  to  the  Tragedy. 


I 
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Chap.  IX. 


Of  the  Hydrocele . 


A  TER  diftending  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  is  call’d  an  Hydrocele , 
or  particular  SDropJy^  it  is 
often  the  Confequence  of  an 


AJcites  ■  it  is  almoft  always  on  both  Sides ; 
the  more  dangerous  is  that,  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  proper  Membrane  of  the  Tefticle , 
(call’d  the  Albuginea  ) 


When  die  Water  is  in  a  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ty,  in  a  young  Perfon,  and  that  it  is  not 
occafion’d  by  an  'Afcites,  the  general  and 
particular  Remedies  often  cure  it,  fuch 
are  Purgatives ,  AJlringents ,  Sponge  dipt 
in  Lime-water ,  and  Things  of  this  Na¬ 
ture* 
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ture.  In  fhort,  when  thefe  Remedies 
fail,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Opera¬ 
tion. 

The  Waters  are  emptied  either  with  a 
Lancet ,  a  Seton^  a  Cautery ,  or  the  Tro¬ 
car.  The  Cautery  is  often  the  moft  ufe- 
ful,  becaufe  it  confumes  the  Waters; 
when  we  perform  the  Operation  with 
Cauteries ,  we  apply  a  Train  of  Caufticks 
to  the  Part  where  we  have  a  Mind  to 
make  the  Incilions ;  we  cut  the  Efchar 
with  a  Lancet ,  and  we  even  may  apply 
more,  if  Occalion  be,  without  Fear  of 
hurting  the  Parts,  becaufe  the  Water  hin¬ 
ders  their  Attivity  ;  often  in  old  Hydro¬ 
cele’s  it  is  a  Cyjiis,  that  contains  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  which  obliges  us  to  fill  the  Wound 
with  Doflils,  drefs’d  with  fuch  Medicines 
as  will  corrode  this  Cyflis. 

The  Hydrocele  being  on  both  Sides, 
we  pafs  a  Set  on  a-crofs  the  Scrotum ,  ve¬ 
ry  near  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  to  the  End 
the  Water  may  run  more  eafily- 


The 
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iV ,  :  ij-  i  »  t  ,  . 

The  Lancet  is  of  ufe  for  fmall  Hy¬ 
drocele’^  and  for  Infants  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  drawn  off  all  at  once;  for  as 
to  others,  where  the  Water  is  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  Wound  doles-  in  an  inftant,  by 
reafon  of  the  wrinkling  of  the  Scrotum  j  in 
a  Word,  it  isalw7ays  faf eft  to  truft  to  the 
Trocar . 

•  ?  •  t 

The  Signs  of  an  Hydrocele  are  felf-e- 
vident;  the  Water  makes  a  confiderable 
Thicknefs,  the  Wrinkles  are  effaced,  we 
feel  a  Fluctuation  of  Water.  In  putting 
the  Hand  on  one  Side,  and  a  Candle  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  Tranfparency,  thro’ 
which  you  may  fee  the  Tefticles  in  the 
middle  of  the  Water,  and  the  Weight  is 
confiderable. 

* 

Th  e  var  icons  Hernia’s  are  call’d  Cir- 
focele ,  or  V aricocele  •  both  which  figliify 
Veifels  dilated  and  twifted:  Thefe  Vef- 
fels  are  the  Spermaticks ,  which  are  be¬ 
come  varicous  •  thefe  Difeafes  are  not  cu¬ 
red,  but  by  Cajiration . 

An 
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An  Excrefcence  of  Flelli  in  the  Tefti- 
cles,  is  call’d  Sarcocele  ;  they  are  fome- 
times  without  Pain,  but  often  partake  of 
the  Nature  of  a  Cancer ,  and  are  exquifit- 
ly  painful.  Topicks  avail  little  againft: 
this  Difeale,  nothing  can  make  a  perfeft 
Cure,  lave  the  Cajiration  ;  however,  this 
muft  never  be  attempted,  but  when  Ne~ 
ceffity  requires  it. 

The  Ancients  made  a  great  many  O 
perations  on  the  Tents.  They,  who 
have  read  Celfus ,  may  lee  a  great  many 
pleafant  ones ;  as  to  ring  the  Prepuce  in 
young  Boys,  in  Order  to  prderve  their 
Voice;  to  pierce  the  Gians  of  a  Child 
when  newly  born,  or  otherwife  to  reftify 
the  Orifice,  when  it  is  not  in  the  mid- 
die. 

The  Circumcijion  is  an  Operation  de- 
fcribed  by  the  Ancients ;  they  drew  the 
Skin  of  the  Yard  on  high,  they  made  a 
Ligature  there,  and  then  around  the  Te¬ 
nts  they  made  an  Incifion,  which  they 
filPd  with  Doffils  to  cicatrize  it.  It  is 

eafy 
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eafy  to  perceive,  that  this  was  an  artifi¬ 
cial  Prepuce,  which  they  made;-  but  as 
Ctrcumcifion  is  not  now  practis’d  a- 
mong  Chriftians ,  we  have  faid  enough  of 
it  in  this  Place. 

The  other  final!  Operations,  fuch  as 
feparating  the  Prepuce  from  the  Gians  in 
an  Adhefion,  or  fuch  as  taking  off  IV arts 
or  Shankersy  are  too  eafy  to  be  infer- 
ted.  . 

The  Operations  which  are  perform’d 
in  Women,  are  the  Extirpation  of  the 
Nymphae,  and  of  a  Sarcofis,  or  Shankers, 
which  are  made  by  Incifion  or  Ligature. 

There  is  fometimes  a  Membrane  at 
the  Orifice  of  the  Vulva „  call’d  Hymen  f 
we  make  a  longitudinal  Incifion,  and  we 
hinder  it  from  reuniting.  We  have  feen 
the  Lips  of  the  Neck  of  the  Womb  quite’ 
clos’d  up ;  this  Difeafe  happens  from  the 
firft  Conformation,  and  often  after  Shan-, 
kers.  A  difcreet  Surgeon  needs  no  Dire¬ 
ctions  in  this  Affair. 


Chap.  X. 
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H  A  P.  X. 


Of  a  1 Thimofls  and  Parafhimojts. 


H  E  Prepuce  is  fubjeft  to  a 
ThimoJiS)  and  a  T araphitnojis } 
the  firft  is  fuch  a  Straitnefs  of 
the  Prepuce,  that  the  Gians 
cannot  be  made  to  appear ;  it  is  either 
natural,  or  it  happens  by  Reafon  of  an 
Inflammation,  an  Ulcer,  or  Shankers. 


To  perform  the  Operation  of  the  Thi- 
mofis ,  the  Surgeon  draws  the  Extremity 
of  the  Prepuce  towards  him,  an  Affiftant 
ought  to  draw  the  Skin  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tenisy  to  the  End  that  the  Incifxon  be  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Gians ;  he  introduces  a 
fmall  Imftrument  in  the  Shape  of  a  Pen¬ 
knife,  cutting  the  Skin  to  the  Rooty  and 
then  draws  it  back. 


The 
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The  B  arafhimofis  is  a  Dileafe  oppo 
fit  to  the  former,  the  Prepuce  is  fo  ftrong- 
ly  turn’d  behind  the  Gians,  that  it  can’t 
be  drawn  to  cover  it ;  and  fometimes  it 
happens,  that  the  Inflammation  and 
Strangulation  are  fo  great,  that  there  is 
great  Difficulty  to  make  it  return.  We 
then  apply  aftringent  Medicines  and  cold 
Water;  but  if  thefe  Means  proves  ulelefs, 
we  muft  make  Incifions  all  round,  in  Or¬ 
der  to  hinder  the  Stangulation,  and  then 
endeavour  to  reduce  it. 

The  Words  are  deriv’d  from  the  Greek; 
to  wit,  from  wfc,  camus ,  a  Bitt ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  Parts  were  bridled  and 
curb’d- 


Chap.  XI. 
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Chap.  XI. 


Of  a  Stone  in  the  ^Urethra. 

4 

SMALL  Stone  often  glides  into 
the  'Urethra ,  from  the  Bladder, 
it  blocks  up  the  Paffage,  when 
once  it  has  enter’d  it;  wemuft 
endeavour  to  make  it  come  forth  by  prefi¬ 
fing  the  Vents  with  the  Hands ;  or,  if 
we  can,  by  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians 
with  a  proper  Inftrument.  There  is  no 
Danger  in  making  an  Incifion  at  the 
Gians,  if  it  can’t  pals.  We  take  the 
Penis  between  our  Thumb  and  Fore¬ 
finger,  we  we  make  an  Incifion  upon  the 
Stone  at  the  Side  of  the  Raphe ,  and  we- 

K  prels 
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prefs  with  the  Fingers,  to  make  it  come 
forth.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
we  muft,  before  we  make  the  Incifion, 
draw  back  the  Skin  of  the  ‘Penis,  as  high 
as  we  can,  to  the  End  that  this  Skin 
may  cover  the  Orifice,  when  ’tis  drawn 
over  again. 


Chap.  XII. 


*  fr 
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Chap.  XII. 

Of  Lithotomy. 


HERE  are  many  Signs  of  a 
iSVo»e  i/z  the  Bladdery  the  Pati¬ 
ents  feel  a  fharp  Pain  there,  be- 
,  caufe  the  Stone  preffes  upon  the 
Fibres.  The  Urine  is  made  Drop  by 
Drop,  which  we  call  a  Strangury ■,  and 
in  making  it,  there  is  often  a  full  flop 
put  to  it,  becaufe  the  Stone  blocks  up  the 
Palfage  from  Time  to  Time ;  and  often  the 
Urine  is  bloody. 

Th  e  Inflammation  of  the  Bladdery  ex¬ 
tends  it  felf  always  fo  far  as  the  Gians, 
becaufe  of  the  Continuity  of  the  Blad¬ 
dery  the  Urethray  and  It. 


K  2 
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<  In  Perfons  troubled  with  the  Gravel \ 
the  Urine  is  whitifh,  becaufe  there  is  fome 
of  it  which  always  remains  in  the  Blad¬ 
der,  and  which  cannot  all  be  emptied^ 
by  Realon  of  the  Stone  :  We  fee  that  this 
Urine  if  it  ftand  a  little  Time,  ferments, 
and  becomes  ftinking. 

The  Vriapifm,  or  Involuntary  Erecti¬ 
on  of  the  Penis ,  is  caus’d  by  the  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Bladder ,  which  '  communi¬ 
cates  it  felf  to  the  Yard.  The  Itching  of 
the  Gians  proceeds  from  the  Acrimony  of 
the  Urine,  and  it  is  this  Itching  which 
makes  the  Patients  always  hold  their 
Hands  there*  all  thefe  Signs  are  fometimes 
equivocal,  and  fometimes  iinivocal  j  tho’ 
Difeafes  of  the  Bladder ,  often  have  the 
fame  Signs,  wherefore  the  Catheter  is  the 
fureft  Informer , 

The  Stone  may  cling  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Bladder „  without  much  incommoding 
the  Patient,  and  thus  Perfons  may  live 
free  from  Pain,  and  all  the  fatiguing  Sym- 

toms 
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toms  of  it.  Van  Helmont  lays,  that  he 
knew  a  Prieft,  who  endeavouring  to  reach  . 
a  Book  in  his  Study,  felt  all  on  a  fudden 
a  Weight  in  his  Bladder ,  after  which  he 
had  all  the  Symptoms  of  a  Stone,  which 
oblig’d  him  to  have  Recourfe  to  the  Ope¬ 
ration.  • 

To  fearch  whether  a  Patient  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  Stone j  we  take  hold  of  the 
Bents  with  the  left  Hand,  and  prefs  the 
Palfage  a  little,  then  with  the  right  Hand 
we  introduce  the  Catheter j  the  End  of 
which  mull  be  on  the  Infide,  and  its  con¬ 
vex  Part  towards  the  Belly ;  whilft  we 
pafs  it  up  gently  we  mull:  draw  the  Penis 
upwards,  to  the  End  we  may  make  the  • 
Palfage  ftreighter,  and  turn  the  Hand  and 
the  End  of  the  Catheter  towards  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  to  make  it  enter  into  the  Bladder  un¬ 
der  the  Os  pubis ,  then  draw  back  the 

'  * 

Stilet  of  the  Catheter  to  give  PaiTage  for 
the  Urine. 

There  is  another  Method  of  Probing; 
we  turn  the  Vents  and  the  two  Ends  of  the 

Ca - 
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Catheter  towards  the  Belly,  and  its 'con¬ 
vex  Part  downwards,  to  introduce  it  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  Bladder ,  without  giving 
any  Turn  to  the  Catheter.  This  Me¬ 
thod  is  much  eafier  than  the  former, 
and  the  Patient  may  fearch  himfelf. 
The  Refiftance  die  Stone  makes  to 
the  Catheter ,  is  an  evident  Sign  of  a 
Stone. 

4 

The  Patient  being  in  a  convenient  Po- 
fture,  laid  upon  his  Back  on  a  Couch,  or 
upon  a  Table  made  for  this  ufe,  his 
Thighs  and  Legs  bent  ,  and  feparated  by 
Afiiftants  and  Ligatures,  we  introduce  a 
a  Catheter ,  which  is  channeled,  into  the 
.  Bladder j  an  Affiftant  holds  the  Catheter , 
and  the  Patient’s  Cods  up  towards  his  Bel¬ 
ly,  and  we  do  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  Convex  Part  of  the  Catheter  pufhes 
the  Yerinceum  outwards. 

* 

T  h  e  Surgeon,  putting  two  Fingers  of 
the  left  Hand  at  the  Side  of  the  Catheter , 
makes  a  fufficient  Incifion  upon  the  Gut¬ 
ter*,  on  the  Raphe,  with  a  Freight  Bijlo- 

ry> 
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•  I  .  .  . 

ry,  large  enough,  cutting  on  both  Sides  ; 
fome  put  the  Nail  of  the  Fore-finger  into 
the  Gutter  of  the  Catheter ,  or  elfe 
before  they  withdraw  die  Bijlory ,  they 
glide  above  it  an  Introdudlor ,  and 
then  withdrawing  the  Catheter ,  we  thruft 
in  crooked  or  ftreight  Forceps ,  upon 
the  Hollow  of  the  Introduttor.  we 
find  the  and  catch  hold  of  it  with 

the  Forceps ,  and  draw  it  from  Side  to 
Side,  in  Order  to  extract  it. 

.  » 

W  e  introduce  a  into  the  Blad¬ 
der,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the  Grumes 
of  Blood,  and  alfo  fome  Shivers  of  the 
Stone  y  it  is  not  necelfary  to  put  a  Cannula 
into  the  Wound. 

We  drels  the  Wound  with  Pledgets ,  a 
Plafter^  and  proper  Bandages ;  we  bind 
the  Thighs  of  the  Patient  clofe  with  the 
Garter  :  This  Operation  requires  Practice, 
which  is  beft  feen  in  the  Hojpitals ,  where 
they  make  it  their  daily  Exercile. 

Of 
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Of  late,  Veter  Franco's  Method  is  in* 
troduc’d,  with  fome  little  Variety  of 
Circumftances  by  Mr.  John  TOouglafs ,  a 
Scotch  Surgeon,  and  is  now  practis’d  in  our 
Hofpitals,  but  ’tis  faid,  with  little  Succels ; 
they  injeft  warm  Barley-water  into  the 
Bladder j  fo  as  to  fill  it  full  ;  then  they 
make  an  Incifion  on  the  Side  of  the  Li •• 
nea  alba  large  enough,  and  pierce  the 
Bladder  as  near  the  Adhefion  of  it,  to  the 
Os  Pubis  as  poffible,  and  extract  the 
Stone  thro*  this  Aperture ;  and  then  they 
Cure  the  Wound  as  ufiial.  It  has  not 
fucceeded  too  well  yet,  and  is  in  no  fair 
Way  to  be  advanc’d  into  common  Pra¬ 
ctice  ;  we  mud  then  wait. 

*  «  • 

Women  are  fubjeCtto  aSuppreffion  of 
Urine,  and  to  the  Stone,  but  feldomer 
than  Men,  by  Reafon  of  the  Urine’s  fhor~ 
ter  ftay  in  the  Bladder ;  it  is  eafier,  and 
oftener  voided  than  in  Men,  by  Reafon  of 
the  Situation  of  the  Bladder >  the  Large- 
nefs.of  the  Urethra j  the  fmall  Diftance 
from  its  Exit,  and  its  Direction. 


To 
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To  fearch  Women,  or  caufe  them  to 
urine,  we  muft  put  the  Patient  in  the 
fame  Pofture  as  we  have  faid  above,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Men,  and  with  the  left  Hand 
open  the  Nymph  to  difcover  the  Ure¬ 
thra,  which  is  above  them,  we  introduce 
at  the  fame  Time  with  the  Right,  a  Ca¬ 
theter. 


The  CatheterfotW  omen  is  a  little  crook¬ 
ed  at  the  End ;  we  draw  out  the  Stilet  to 
let  the  Urine  flow,  we  introduce  a  Dila¬ 
tator  into  the  Bladder  in  Order  to  thrufl: 
in  the  Forceps ;  Lafily ,  we  fearch  for  the 
Stone  and  take  holdofit,  as  we  have  laid* 
if  it  be  too  ‘large,  we  give  a  fmall  Snip 
to  the  Urethra  to  facilitate  its  Extm&ion. 


L 
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Chap.  XIII 

Of  the  Ft flula  in  Am. 

FI  STULA  in  general,  is 
a  deep  and  cavernous  Ulcer* 
having  a  Hardnefs  on  the  Xn- 
fide,  which  affords  Fus.  The 
Differences  of  Fiftulah  are 
taken  from  the  Parts,  whgle  they  are 
feated^from  their  Figure,  and  Accidents 
which  accompany  them  ;  lome  are  in  the 
Flefh,  others  reach  to  the  Bones,  the 

•  Veins,  Arteries,  or  the  Nerves;  fome  are 
ftreight,  and  others  oblique ,  with  many 
Sinus's* 

•  •* 

* 

T#  e  Caufe  of  Fijluldf s,  is  always  a 

•  Jinuons  Ulcer  \  for  every  one  knows,  that 

^  •  •  every 
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every  Fiftula  is  preceeded  by  a  'purulent 
Matter,  which  proceeds  from  a  cavernous 
Ulcer.  The  Sanies  which  runs  from  old 
Ulcers,  is  acrimonious,  fharp,  and  like 
unto  Brine.  We  generally  oblerve,  that 
whenever  any  of  the  Parts  are  a  long 
while  foak’d  in  an  acrimonious  Matter,' 
for  Example,  in  an  Afcites ,  we  fee  fuch 
an  Ulcer  becomes  hard  and  callous ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  faid,  that  acrimonious 
Matter  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Callojlty 
of  Fiftula? s.  •• 

»  *  0 

The  Diagmftick  Signs  of  Fiftula? s  are 
drawn  either  from  their  Sinus’s,  or  Ac¬ 
cidents,  which  fucceed.  When  a  Fiftula 
is  in  the  fleffiy  Parts,  the  Matter  which 
runs  is  grofs,  vifcous,  and  muddy.*  When 
it  is  among  the  tendinous  and  nervous 
Parts,  the  Matter  is  ferous  and  attend¬ 
ed  with  very  violent  Pain.  If  the  Mat¬ 
ter  refemble  the  Lees  of  lVine_,  ’tis 
a  Sign  of  the  Fiftula’ s  being  near  the 
' Blood-Vt ?Jfels  :  If  on  the  contrary,  the 
Matter  be  clear  and  thin,  it  is  a  certain 
Sign  of  its  being  at  the  Bone.  Upon  this, 

Lx  I  fhail 
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I  fhall  mention  'Hippocrates's  Sentiments? 
who  fajrs,  that  if  Fijlula' s  are  near  the 
Bone,  for  near  a  Year  together,  it  is 
odds  but  the  Bones  are  altered  or  carious. 

For  the  Vrognoftick  of  Fijlula? s7  we 
may  Jay,  that  recent  fimple  ones,  and 
fuch  as  are  felted  in  the  flefhy  Parts,  and 
in  a  young  Body  are  eafy  to  be  cur’d ; 
But  on  the  other  Hand  inveterate  Fijlu- 
Id’s,  in  Cacochymical  Bodies ,  and  near  the 
principal  Parts,  which  reach  to  the  Ten¬ 
dons,  the  Bones ,  the  Arteries }  the  Ver¬ 
tebra,  the  Thorax ,  the  Abdomen, ,  the 
Bladder ,  the  Int eft ines,  the  Breafts ,  the 
Armpits ,  or  the  Groins  j  are  certainly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  cur’d- 
«  f 

The  Cure  of  Fiftukts  is  Palliative,  or 
Eradicative.  Falliative ,  as  to  thole  old 
Fiji Mid’s ■,  which  are  near  the  principal 
Parts  and  in  Places,  where  we  can  nei¬ 
ther  apply  •  Medicines ,  nor  Cauteries 
This  Cure  then  confifts  in  evacuating  the 
Humours,  in  obferving  a  proper  and  con¬ 
venient  Diet,  in  Bleeding  from  Time  to 

Time 
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Time,  whether  in  the  Arm,  or  in  the  He¬ 
morrhoidal  V eiyis.  The  Eradicative  Cure, 
is  fuch  as  takes  away  the  Callofity ;  it  is 
made  by  acrimonious  Medicines ,  fuch  as 
Tochifci  vigonis ,  thruft  in ;  but  the  fureft 
is  an  actual  Cautery.  :  We  fhall  at  prefent 
confine  our  felves  to  a  Fijiula  in  Ano. 

A  Fijiula  in  Ano ,  has  always  many 
Sinus's,  which  make  a  Sac.  Thefe  Fi¬ 
ji  ula's  have  fometimes  two  Orifices,  the 
one  opens  into  the  Inteftine,  and  the  0- 
ther  on  the  outfide  of  the  Anus .  There 
are  fome  which  have  but  one  •  they  are 
call’d  internal,  wh'en  they  open  into  the 
Inteftine.  .  . 

These  Fijiula' s  are  known  by  the  Pain, 
and  the  Matter  which  comes  forth  with 
the  Excrements j  or  elfe  by  the  Help  of 
a  -Probe ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  be 
difcovered,  when  they  pierce  the  Inteftine. 
The  Orifice  is  fometimes  fo  high.,  that  we 
have  a  Difficulty  to  find  it  with  our 
Fore-finger  thruft  into  the  Anus „  turning 
it  round  the  Inteftine.  We  fed  often  a 

final! 
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fmall  Inequality,  and  that  is  properly  the 
Orifice  of  the  Fibula  >  for  the  Orifice  of 
all  Fijiulds  is  unequal,  in  the  Shape  of  a 
little  Caruncle. 

There  are  Vi  fluids  which  reach  to 
the  Bladder ,  or  the  Os  coccygis,  or  to  the 
Osihj ,  in  Bodies  of  an  ill  Habit;  but 
the  Operation  is  of  no  Effefr  in  fuch  Fi¬ 
ji  ulds . 

The  Fijiulays  in  Ano  are  of  four  Sorts, 
the  one  is  call’d,  The  internal  blind  Fijiu - 
la ;  another  the  external  blind  one ;  a 
third,  the  complete  Fijiula  •  the  fourth., 
The  Coney-burrow . 

T/fe  blind  internal  Fijiula^  is  open  on 
the  outfide,  and  has  no  Orifice  into  the 
ReElum. 

The  blind  External ,  is  open  towards 
the  Xnteftine,  and  that  on  the  outfide. 

The  Complete ,  is  open  towards  the  A- 
nus^  and  into,  the  Inteftine  alfo. 

The 
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The  Coney-burrow,  ha$  many  Sinus's. 

The  Patient  being  laid  with  his  Belly 
upon  the  Edge  of  a  Bed,  with  his  Legs 
far  afunder,  the  Surgeon,  after  finding 
the  Nature  of  the  Fiftula ,  has  no  more 
to  do  but  to  fall  to  die  Operation. 

The  Manner  of  performing  this  Ope¬ 
ration  is  always  the  feme.,  we  muft  open 
the  Sinus  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Fiftula. 
For  Example,  in  the  blind  external  one 
we  pafs  a  Probe  into  the  Inteftine,  en- 
.  deavouring  to  find  out  the  Orifice ;  the 
Probe  being  within,,  we  pufh  it  gently  to 
the  Bottom:  We  apply  the  Fingers  about 
the  Anns  to  feel  the  End  of  it ;  but  the 
Matter  is  often  diffus’d  fo  deep  into  the 
Flefb,  that  it  is  hard  to  feel  the  Probe ; 
upon  which  Account  we  muft  make  a 
fmall  Incifion  upon  the  Teguments ,  at  the 
Part  where  the  Probe  is J  which  we  pufh 
thro’  the  Orifice,  to  make  a  Sort  of  Han¬ 
dle  of,  and  we  cut  with  the  Scitfers,  all 
that  this  Handle  contains. 


•  The 
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Tpe  blind  Internal  is  open  outwardly ; 
for  which  Reafon  it  is  more  eafy  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  Probe  *  into  it,  and  often  the 
Matter  has  almoft  worn  out  the  Inteftine. 
We  pafs  our  Finger  into  the  Anus ,  we 
pufh  the  Probe  upon  the  Finger  to  pierce 
the  Inteftine,  and  then  we  draw  it  back 
to  make  a  Handle  of,  and  cut  as  is  faid 
above* 

This  Operation  may  be  performed  with 
an  Injirument  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bijlory , 
whofe End  is  like  a  Probe;  we  pafs  it  in¬ 
to  the  Orifice  of  the  Fijlula ,  and  drawing 
it  towards  us,  we  cut  it  to  the  Bottom* 

Wh  en  we  ufe  fuch  an  Injirument ,  the 
Operation  is  fooner  done,  and  the  Patient ' 
fuffers  not  near  fo  much;  for  with  the 
Sciffers  it  is  not  eafy  to  cut  all  of  it  at  once. 
Having  dilcover’d  the  Bottom  of  the  Fi- 
ftula,  we  rnuft  always  cut  the  Adhasfions; 
but  firft  we  muft  feel  with  the  Finger, 
that  there  be  no  Artery  or  Vein,  for  the 

Artery  is  what  we  muft  avoid ;  the  Pulfa; 
lion  difco vers  it. 


The 
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* 

The  Ancients  faich  that  we  were  not 
to  perform  the  Operation  in  Fijlula’s, 
which  pafsM  beyond  the  Sphintier  of  the 
Anus ,  leaft  we  ftioifd  occafion  an  invo 
luntary  Efflux  of  the  Faeces  ;  we  in  this 
Age  are  not  fo  fcrnpulous,we  daily  attempt 
the  Operation  of  Fiftitla’s,,  which  pafs  be¬ 
yond  it,  without  any  ill  Conlequence,  be- 
caufe  Fibres  clofing  themfelves  at  the 
Point  of  the  Cicatrix ,  don’t  Iofe  their 
Spring,  nor  their  A  Orion,  or  FunOrion  of 
Opening  and  fhutting.  However,  if  the 
Suppuration  were  tedious, and  there  fhou’d 
be  a  confiderable  Efflux  ;  then  indeed* 
there  wou’d  be  Danger  of  a  conftant  in¬ 
voluntary  Fiux#f  them.  We  put  into 
the  Bottom  of  the  Wound  T)offils  with 
Strings  ty’d  to  them,  we  fill  it  with 
‘Pledgits  dipt  in  Balfamicks ,  and  cover 
with  a  Plajier ,  Comprejjes ,  and  the  T 
Bandage , 


Chap,  XIV, 
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Chap.  XIV. 

•  .  7fs  •  * 

•  /.  ", 

Of  the  Empyema . 

HIS  Word  is  taken,  either  for 
the  Difeafe,  .or  the  Operation  ; 
it  is  usM  in  Hippocrates ,  for 
a  Collection  of  Matter  in  any 
Place  whatever,  and  indeed  it  denotes  no 
more  than  ^'ov  dvr  or  Matter  in  fome 
Place,  to  be  determined  by  the  fucceeding 
Word.  «' 

i  .  i  ;  \  — 

By  an  Empyema  then,  we  underftand  a 
Collection  of  Matter  in  the  Capacity  of 
the  Thorax . 

The  Signs  of  Matter  diftending  the 
Thorax  are  a  Weight  upon  the  'Diaphragm^ 
and  a  Flafiri/ation  of  Matter . 


The 


t 
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The  Signs  which  demonftrate,  that 
this  Difeafe  is  fix’d  on  the  Lungs,  are  a 
Weight,  a  fix’d  and  dull  Pain,  with  a  Dif¬ 
ficulty  of  Breathing. 


If  the  Wound  penetrate  into  the  Breath 
we  know  it  by  the  Probe,  and  the  Node 
the  Air  makes  in  coming  out  at  it ;  and 
if  the  Lungs  are  prejudic’d,  the  Air 
comes  forth  at  the  Wound,  but  with  left 
Noile,  and  the  Patient  fpits  Blood.  An 
*  Emphyfema,  which  is  a  bloated  Swel¬ 
ling  quite  round  the  Part,  often  happens 
to  Wounds  in  the  Bread:.  This  Symptom 
is  like  what  is  cuftomary  widi  Butchers , 
who  blow  up  their  Meat  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  well- 

A  l  i.  the  World  knows,  that  Infpirati- 
on  is  the  Entry  of  the  Air  into  the  Lungs; 
and  Expiration  its  Paflage  out  again ;  and 

r  ■  . . .  . .  . . .  "  t 

*  From  2^,  and  cpw<x&y  or  qwtoto,  ivflo,  to 
blow  in. 

M  2  that 
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that  Refpiration  includes  both.  When  it 
enters  the  Lungs,  the  Thorax  enlarges  by 
the  Aciion  of  the  Mufculi  intercoftaks 
and  Diaphragm  ;  and  when  the  Air  re¬ 
turns  in  Expiration,  it  defcends  and  grov/s 
lefs ;  which  happens  from  the  Spring  of 
the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  and  Ster¬ 
num  ^  and  alfo  by  the  Weight  of  the  Tho¬ 
rax  it  felf. 

0 

In  Infpiration  the  'Diameter  of  the- 
Breaft  enlarging,  there  is  a  Necellity  that 
theAirfhould  enter  by  the  Nofe  and  Mouth, 
which  at  the  Top  of  the  Larynx ,  make 
butone common©®^?;  and  when  it  returns, 

'  it  muft  pafs  out  again  by  the  Compreffion 
the  Lungs  receive,  as  well  from  die 
Breaft  as  the  Spring  of  the  Veficuke 
which  compote  it.  Thus  is  it  eafy  to 
comprehend,  that  the  Breaft  represents  a 
Pair  of  Bellows  ;  the  Ribs  are  the  Boards; 
the  Capacity ,  the  Hollow  on  the  Infide; 
the  Mouth  and  Noftrils ,  the  Nofe  of 
them  ;  the  Epiglottis ,  the  Flap  ;  and  laft- 
fy,  the  Mu  files  do  the  Office  of  the 
Harms ,  which  open  and  fhut  the  Bellows- 

When" 
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.  .  .  I  ,  ,  .  *  . 

When  the  Intercofial  Mufiles  a£t,  the 
Breaft  enlarges,  as  we  have  faid ;  and 
when  this  Aftion  ceafes,  it  returns  to  its 
ordinary  State :  In  like  Manner  alfb,  when 
we  draw  the  Wings  of  the  Bellows  up  j 
the  Air,  which  is  all  round,  being  com- 
prefs’d  by  the  opening  of  them,  makes  a 
Circle  and  fills  it  up,  that  is,  it  runs  to 
that  Place  where  there  is  leaft  Refiftance ; 
but  when  we  ceafe  to  act,  the  Wings  of 
the  Bellows  fall  by  their  proper  Weight, 
and  thruft  out  the  Air  ;  and  this  is  a  fuc- 
cin£t  Idea  of  Refpiration. 

,1  -  •  * 

Wc  have  laid,  that  the  Probe  was  the 
molt  certain  Sign  we  had,  for  the  Difco- 
very  of  a  penetrating  Wound  in  the 
Breaft,  and  that  when  the  Lungs 
were  hurt,  the  Air  comes  out  at  the  O- 
rifice  ;  but  if  we  wouM  reflect  a  little 
on  what  happens  in  Refpiration,  we  fhall 
find  that  in  penetrating  Wounds,  the  Ait 
ought  always  to  come  forth  at  the  Qri* 
lice,  when  the  Thorax  contrafts  it  lelf* 
and  enter  it,  when  it  dilates:  And  alfb 

the  « 
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the  Noife  which  the  Air  makes  in  com-  . 
ing  out  at  the  Orifice,  confirms  us  in  our 
Affertion. 

•  • 

**,  • 

When  the  Wound  penetrates  into  the 
very  Lungs,  the  Blood  which  llTues  forth 
is  frothy,  and  the  Air  makes  not  fo  great 
a  Noife. 

We  muft  obferve  again,  that  when  the 
Breaft  is  wounded  on  both  Sides,  we  muft 
always  drefs  the  Wounds,  the  one  after 
the  other  ;  and  it  is  a  Maxim  which  muft 
he  ftriftly  follow’d  ;  becaufe,  if  we  fhould 
leave  them  both  open  at  one  and  the  fame 
Time,  the  Patient  muft  run  the  Rifque  of 
Stijfocation  ;  and  the  Reafon  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  if  we  confider  that  no  Air  enters 
by  the  Mouth,  and  that  whatever  does 
enter  by  the  Breaft,  muft  pafs  by  the  O- 
rifices  on  each  Side,  and  fo  comprefs  the 
Lungs,  and  hinder  the  Breaft  to  play. 

T o  fearch  a  Wound,  and  know  its  Di¬ 
rection,  we  muft  place  the  Patient  in  the 
Pajture  he'  was  in  when  he  receiv’d  die 
>  ,  '  Wound  3 
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Wound,  and  obferve  the  lame  Rule  in  Or¬ 
der  to  make  the  Matter  flow  out  •  Laft- 
/Vj  to  evacuate  the  Blood  or  Matter 
we  muft  have  recourle  to  the  Operation, 


The  Place  of  the  Operation  is  either 
of  Neceflky  or  Election  •  the  Place  of 
Necelfity,  is  where  the  Matter  prelents  it 
felf;  the  Place  of  Elettion  is  ufually 
between  the  fecond  and  third  true 
Rib,  counting  from  below  upwards,  four 
Fingers  from  the  lower  Angle  of  the  O- 
moplata,  or  Scapula. ,  and  four  Fingers 
from  the  Spina  T)orfi ■  if  the  Patient  lias 
been  fubjeft  to  a  Pleuri/y,  we  muft  make 
the  Orifice  a  little  higher,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  Diaphragm, ,  which  may 
have  adher’d  to  the  Ribs  of  the  Patient. 
We  caufe  an  Afliftant  to  hold  the  Pati¬ 
ent,  plac’d  upon  a  Bed,  the  Place  being 
mark’d,  we  take  up  the  Skin  and  cut  it  Z 
ciqIs  with  a  Bijlory we  make  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  Incijion  of  the  Teguments ,  and  we 
cut  the  Fibres  of  the  great  dorfal  Mufcle 
tranfverfly,  for  fear  it  ftiou’d  make  an 
Obftacle  at  the  Orifice,  which  we  are  to 

make 
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make  in  the  Intercoftals ;  we  pierce  the 
Fleura  in  conducting  the  Point  of  the 
Bijlory  with  our  Fore-finger;  if  it  be 
Blood ,  we  muft  draw  off  a  good  deal  ; 
but  if  it  be  Matter ,  lefs.  The  Ancients 
have  always  commanded  to  avoid  die 
intercojlal  V  eflels,  which  are  within  the 
Fiflure  of  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Rib  ; 
altho’  thefe  Veflels  are  fcarce  leen,  but  at 
the  upper  Side  of  the  Ribs ;  for  a  little 
after  they  are  loft  in  the  intercojlal  MuJ. 
clesy  and  even  when  we  do  cut  them, 
the  Inconvenience  is  not  very  greatt  be- 
caufe  thefe  Veflels  are  not  fo  large,  as  to 
make  us  apprehend  any  great  Effufion  of 
Bloody  fince  they  can’t  afford  much. 

.  v  A  v.  4  « 

The  Orifice  being  made,  we  pals  our 
Finger  into  the  Breaff,  and  we  turn  it  all 
round,  in  Order  to  difentangle  the  Adhe - 
fans ,  if  there  be  any,  to  the  End  the 
Matter  may  flow  out  eafily.  After  ha¬ 
ving  drawn  enough,  we  put  a  Sponge- 
Tent  in,  to  which  a  Thread  'is  ty’d,  we 
drefs  up  with  Defats,  and  apply  over  all  a 

Pk- 
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Plafter,  Comprejjes;  the  Napkin  and  Sca¬ 
pular. 

If  the  Matter  fhould  grow  thick,  we 
muftmake  Injections,  with  Difcretion,  in¬ 
to  the  Cavity.  We  know  that  the  Ab~ 
fiefs  which  is  formed  in  the  Pleura ,  is 
emptied,  and  that  the  Matter  is  faPn  in¬ 
to  the  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  when  the  Fe¬ 
ver;  the  Pain,  and  all  the  other  Symptoms 
begin  afrefh  ;  and  moreover  we  hear  a 
Fluctuation,  as  we  have  already  laid. 


N 

#1 
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Chap.  XV. 

•  •  *  Y  *  • 

Of  a  Cancer . 

*  •  • 

H  E  Cancer  is  a  hard  and  pain¬ 
ful  Tumour ,  of  a  livid  and  leaden  . 
Colour,  which,  ufually  attacks 
the  exterior  Glands  ^  and  corrodes 
the  Membranes  and  Flefh.  They  who 
feed  upon  fpirituous  Aliments j  are  more 
fubjefl:  to  it  than  others  ;  as  Women  to 
whom  it  often  happens  in  their  Breafts. 
This  Difeafe  is  fo  much  the  more  trouble- 
Tome,  as  its  Cure  is  the  moft  difficult  of 
-|~  all  Tumours  ;  fome  TOwever  have  been 
cur’d  by  the  Extirpation  of  the  Bread:  ; 
but  altho’  it  be  rarely  cur’d,  we  fhall 
give  you  the  Manner  of  performing  the 
Operation, 

•  '  * 

We 
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We  pals  a  threaded  Needle  a-crofs  the 
Breaft,  to  make  a  Handle  of;  then  draw¬ 
ing  the  Breaft  up  by  this  Handle,  and  with 
a  very  lharp  Knife  we  cut  quite  round 
clofe  to  the  Ribs ;  then  we  prefs  the  Parts 
fo  cut  with  our  Hands,  to  make  the  Bloody 
which  has  been  coagulated  there,  to  flow 
forth,  you  tye  the  VejJe/s ,  and  drefs  with 
Aftringents,  and  Oil  of  Turpentine,  over 
which  you  lay  Compreffes ,  the  Napkin ,  and 
Scapular. 

■  '  '  V  ' 

'  "  '  '  *  I 
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Chap.  XVI. 

Of  the  Aneurifm. 


N  Aneurifm  is  a  Divifion  of  the 
Artery ;  it  is  made  by  Rtiption 
and  Dilatation  •  wherefore  there 
are  two  Sorts  of  Aneurifm* s,  to 
wit,  a  true  and  a  falfe  one.  The  true, 
is  when  the  Mqmbrane  is  cut,  and  that 
the  Interior  comes  out  at  the  Orifice ,  di¬ 
lating  it  felf  infenfibly  by  the  Impulfe  ot 
die  Blood '  from  whence  a  Sac  is  form’d, 
which  increafes  in  fuch  Proportions,  as  the 
Blood  ingages  it  felf  in  id 

* 

The  fpurious  Aneurifm,  is  when  the 
Artery  being  quite  op  an,  the  Blood  ef- 

capes 
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•  • 
capes  among  the  Mufcles  and  Teguments, 

and  makes  a  Tumour >  which  is  often  hard : 
Thefe  two  Sorts  of  Aneurifms  may  be 
cur’d  in  the  Beginning  with  AJlringents 
and  Bandage. 

The  Caufes  of  the  Aneurifm  by  Dila¬ 
tation  are  internal  and  external ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  a  riles  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood 
which  beating  againft  the  Walls  of  the 
Artery j  dilates  the  Membrane  into  the 
Shape  of  a  Vouch ,  as  we  have  faid,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  thin  in  that  Place. 

The  external  Caule  happens  from  a 
Fall ,  which,  has  weakned  the  Artery ,  or 
elfe  by  its  opening,  when  we  bleed. 

We  know  a  true  Aneurifm  by  its  Vul- 
f at  ion,  and  its  So ftne fs :  In  preffing  the 
Tumour  the  Blood  re-enters  the  Artery , 
and  as  foon  as  we  withdraw  the  Finger, 
the  Blood  fills  up  the  Part  as  at  firft ;  the 
the  Colour  of  the  Skin  is  hardly  chang’d. 


The 
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The  fpurious  Aneurifm  has  quite  con- 

*  ti;ary  Signs.,  which  are  Hardnefs  and 
Firmnefs ;  the  Skin  is;  livid,  and  there  is 
no  Pul  fat  ion. 

When  a  Surgeon  perceives,  that  an 
Artery  is  open’d  inftead  of  a  VeinJ  lie 
muft  let  the  Blood  run  to  a  good  Quanti¬ 
ty  in  Order  to  prevent  an  Inflammation ? 
and  too  great  an  Agitation  ;  then 
enclofe  a  Farthing  in  a  Comfirefs,  and 
apply  it  over  the  Orifice,  or  otherwife  a 

•  great  many  fmall  pyramidal  Qomfrejfes  of 
different  Sizes,  in  Order  to  comprels  the 
Artery  and  take  care  not  to  tye  the  Li¬ 
gature  too  ftrait.  We  don’t  perform  the 
Operation  in  large  Aneurifns ,  fuch  as 
tliofe  at  the  Armpits,  or  the  Belly,  we 
content  our  felves  with  Aflrmgents  in 
fuch  Cafes  ;  we  fhall  here  infert  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  performing  it  in  the  Aran 

T  h  e  Patient  being  in  a  proper  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  Affiftant  takes  hold  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  5  the  fureft  Way  is  to  ufe  the  Torni- 

ket. 
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ket.  We  open  the  Tumour  with  a  Lan- 
• cet ,  like  an  Abfcefs,  beginning  at  the 
Bottom  and  ending  at  the  Top ;  The  Tu¬ 
mour  being  open,  we  difcharge  the  Blood 
we  feparate  the  Nerve  from  the  Artery, 
we  pafs  under  the  Artery  a  crooked  Nee¬ 
dle,  threaded  with  a  double  Thread  wax’d, 
we  cut  the  Thread  long  enough,  and  we 
make  two  Ligatures  (one  below  the  Tu¬ 
mour,  the  other  above,)  becaufe  the  late¬ 
ral  Branches  always  afford  Blood.  Some 
cut  the  Artery  between  the  two  -Liga¬ 
tures,  but  it  is  fafer  not  to  do  it,  for  the 
Security  of  the  Ligatures ,  we>  drefs  the 
Wound  with  UoJJlls,  a  Blajler ,  Comps f- 
fes ,  and  Bandage.  • 


Chap.  XVIL 
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Chap.-  XVII. 

*  i 

•  • 

Of  the  Trepan  and  Fractures  of 

the  Skull- 

N  Wounds  of  the  Head. \  three 
Parts  may  be  prejudic’d ;  the 
Cranium ,  the  Dura  Mater  >  and 
the  Subjiance  of  the  Brain. 

The  Cranium  may  be  fractur’d  two 
Ways,  by  Incifion  and  Contujmr. 

* 

Hippocrates  makes  five  Sorts  of  Fra - 
Bures,  a  Figure a  Contufion ^  an  Incifion 9 
a  Deprejfon,  and  a  Contra  f fur  e . 

Guido  reduces  them  to  two  Sorts,  pro¬ 
per  and  common,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Wound,  its  Size,  its 

Shapej 


t  v  .  . 
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Shape,  and  its  Situation.  They  happen 
alfo  in  different  Places  of  the  Cranium , 
either  in  the  firft  Table,  or  the  fecond,  or 
both.  They  are  ftreight,  obliqjue,  fimple, 
and  Compound.  The  proper  are  a  Cpn- 
tujion, ,  DeprejfJion ,  and  Incifion ,  which  laft 
is* *  of  three  Sorts,  to  wit,  t  Encope,  *  Di- 
acope j  and  [*]  Aposkeparmijmos . 

Encope  (’EyK07rii)  is  an  Incifion,  which 

« 

divides  the  Bone  without  carrying  off  a- 
ny  Part  of  it,  but  only  leaving  a  Mark  ;• 
Hippocrates  calls  it  Hedra  (ec/'gpt)  the 
Latins  Vefligium ,  or  Sedes ,  a  Mark  or 
Seat.  Diacope  (ai«kottk)  is  a  deep  Incifi¬ 
on  which  cuts  the  Bone,  without  cutting 
off  the  Piece.  Lajlly,  Aposkeparmijmos , 
( 'ATroe-KtTTccpvia-pk)  is .  an  Incifion,  which 
carries  off  a  Piece  of  the  Bone,  Ms  call’d 
in  Latin ,  Dedolatio 


f  Eyncm) ?  b0th  a  Scindo ,  to  cut. 

*A«XR07rH  3  * 

[*]  a-7t#  cyJirupw,  Afcia,  a  Hatchet, 

•  ,  •  (- 

O  A 
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•# •  -  ■*'  H  hi  ^  v  J  y  '  \  .■ 

£*-  .  f  •  '  *  -  f  *  • 

J'  •  •  #  -4  ‘  t  •  -  .  *  •  »  ••* 

A  fharp  Inftrument  then  cannot  hurt 
the  Brain,  but  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ners;  perpendicularly  without  carrying  - 
off  the  Piece,  and  only  leaving  a  Mark 
behind;  obliquely ,  the  Incilion  dividing 
the  Bone  without  the  Piece  off,  and  pa- 
.  rallel  to  the  Head,  the  Incifion  carrying 
off  a  Piece  of  Bone.  We  owe  the  Greek 
Expreflions  to  the  firft  Mafter’s  of  the  Art 
of  TbyftcL  .  , 

# 

Fractures  made  by  Inftrument s  contu- 
fing  the  Bone,  are  much  more  perplex’d 
than  the  firft. 

i* .  J  i  • 

A  Contufion  is  twofold;  the  firft  does 
not  deftroy  the  Continuity  of  the  Bone^ 
we  name  it  *  Thlafis  (o K6i<ri$)  it  is  a  De- 
preffion  of  the  Bone,  without  its  being 
.  fplit ;  this  Species  of  VraEiure  happens  to 
Children ,  nevertheless  .it;  is  difficult .  for  a 
Bone  to  be  depreiVd  without  a  Fijpnre . 


*  A  t  uncle. 


.  This 
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This  Deprelfion  is  like  to  what  happens 
to  a  Tin-Pot-,  we  fometimes  obferve, 
that' it  riles  of  it  lelf,  by  the  Spring,  the 
Bone  has. 


A  Contulion  which  deftroys  the  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Bone  is  twofold  :  In  the 
firft,  the  Bones  continue  equal  and  conti¬ 
guous  ;  it  is  but  a  Ample  Fiffure. ,  call’d 
*  Rogme  (‘payuti)  it  reaches  further  than 
the  Inftrument  that  made  it.  When  the 
FilTure  is  apparent,  it .  is  call’d  Rogme ; 
but  if  it  is  occult,  ’tis  call’d  f  Trichifmos 
(  or  a  capillary  FilTure. 


All  thefe  Fraftures  happen  either  to 
the  Part  receiving  the  Blow,  or  to  its  op- 
pofite  Side ;  which  is  then  call’d  5  Apoche- 

ma  (\7i0ym0:,')  Rejbnatio  in  Latin. 

•  ‘  * 

•  A  Contra-figure  is  an  imaginary  Thing; 
it  was  far  from  being  cfp&us’d  by  all  the 
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*  A  %nyvv/M  fratgo. 
t  A  ,  t capillus . 
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•  .  . 

Ancients ;  Galen  in  his  Book  of  the  Ufe 
of  the  Parts,  jefts  with  it,  in  the  Exam¬ 
ple  of  the  ‘Pol  and  Bell ,  which  Vhyfici- 
ans  had  made  ufe  of  to  explain  .it.  The 
Cranium  being  made  of  feveral  d  ill  i  nit 
Bones,  hinders  a  F  raft  ion  from  being 
communicated  from  one  Bone  to  another; 
beeaufethe  Violence  of  the  Stroak  isdead- 
ned  at  the  next  Suture ,  which  would  not 
happen  if  it  were  all  of  one  Piece  ;  lb  that 
there  is  room  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
Reafons  they  brought  on  this  Head,  are 
falfe  and  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Me- 
phanicks.  .  . 

That  Contufion  which  takes  away  the 
Equality  and  Contiguity  of  the  Bone,  is 
calVd  §  Enthlafis  m?)  or  *  Efphlar 
fit  (3EcrcpAaa-(?)  that  is  a  Deprelfion  or  Fra¬ 
cture  with  a  Splint.  Which  'is  divided 
.into  three  Sorts,  to  wit,  [*]  Ecpiefma 

m  • 


*  Ab  n-p  &  0A do,  tundo. 

§  Ab  c/  <pA<y&,  contundo . 
I  *1  Ah  in  &  Tsiitp  pmno . 
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(’Eumtff/Mc)  is  a  Depreflion  of  the  Skull, 
where  the  Splints  prels  upon  the  dura 
mater  \  $  Angifoma  (’Ay^iirsyux,)  is  a  De¬ 
preflion  where  a  Splint  feparated  pafles 
under  the  Sound,  near  the  Body  of  the 
Brain.  *  Camarofis  (  Ka^</pc*r«)  a  Vaults 
is  the  third  Sort  of  Deprefliob,  of  which 

there  are  five  Kinds. 

•  *  •  > 

« 

,  $  •  '•  •  ...  v  ■ 

In  the  firfb  one  Part  of  the  Bone 
whilft  it  is  difunited,  dips,  and  the 
.  other  rifes*  . 

"  *  #  ■*;.  r-  •.  /  v 

In  the  fecond,  the  Bone  dips,  and  is 

deprefled  without  any  Fiflure. 

*  » 

{  .  •  . 

In  the  third,  there  .is  a  deep  Inclofitrc, 
where  the  Edges  .are  bent  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  Middle  is  elevated. 

•  • 
In  the  fourths  the  Bone,  as  we  have 
faid,  riles  of  it  felf. 


$  Ab  ccyy©*  vas  &  •  corpus . 

*  A  Kotfta^c,  Camera* 


In 
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In  the  fifth,  the  fecond  Table  of  the 
!  Bone  is  deprefs’d,  and  the  firft  rifes 


again. 

i  J  i  ^  >  '  1  J 


< 


/  f 


When  the  Sutures  are  feparated,  they 
make  a  Kind  of  Frafture,  which  Hippo¬ 
crates  calls  *  hiafiema  (  ai«^k«k  )  m  La- 
tin.  Intervallum ,  but  it  is  rather  a  Sepa¬ 
ration,  than  a  Fra&ure.,  and  feldom  hap- 
pens.  < 


t  •  \  « rf  *  i  h.  .  , 

-  ;  J  ^  L  -»  it  .*  1  K  t  •'  V  *  '  i 


« t  !  ■ 


The  ‘Dura  Mater  may  fuffer  many 
Ways;  firft  by  a  Tenfion ,  caus’d  by  an  O- 
rifice  made  in.,  or  a  Separation  of  the  Cra- 
nmm^  it  may  be  prick’d  or  lacerated* by. 
S flints  of  a  Bonej  of  elfe  comprefs’d  by 
Blood x extra vas’d, .  the  which  corrupting 
a  n  l nflammation.  ■ 


Th  f.  Brain  may  be  hurt  by  a  Commoti¬ 
on  or  ConcuJJion  of  all  its  Subftancel  We 
may  judge  of  a  Fracture  by  the  Violence 


A  /'  &  wftt  t  :Sto .• 


of 
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of  the  Stroakj  and  by  the  Injirument . 
If  there  be  a  Wound  there,  we  judge 
of  it  eafily  by  the  Eye  and  the  \Tpuch. 
Sometimes  the  Fracture  is  lb  fmall,  that, ft 
does  not  appear-  The  Ancients  advis'd 
us  to  put  Ink  upon  it,  and  to  cleanle  it, 
in  Order  to  fee  if  it  penetrates;  for  my 
Part  I  can’t  fee  the  Ufe  of  this  Advice, 
becaule,  after  we  have  cleans’d  it,  and 
perceive  it  to  penetrate,  we  mull  regard 
all  the  Symptoms  nicely,  in  order  to  know 
whether  we  mull:  trepan  or  no. 

The  Signs,  which  allure  us  the  Dura 
Mater  is  hurt,  are  a  Weight,  a  Pain,  an 
Inflammation,  and  a  bloating  of  the  Eyesy 
bleeding  at  the  Nofe^  Eyes ,  Ears^  and 
Mouth. '  Thefe  Signs  almoft  always  ac¬ 
company  a  Fra&ure,  and  indeed  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  a  Fra&ure,  is  fo  atten¬ 
ded,  but  the  Dura  Mater  is  hurt,  prick’d, 
and  comprefs’d  by'  Splints. 

The  Signs,  which  demonftrate,  that 
the  Brain  is  hurt,  are,  the  Patient  upon 
the  Stroak  falls  down,  he  loles  his  Speech , 

he 
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he  falls  into  a  Syncope,  he  vomits,  his  Fa¬ 
ces  flow  involuntarily,  a  Fever ,  a  'Deliri¬ 
um,  a  Lethargy ,  and  Apoplexy  fucceed ; 
thefe  are  evident  Signs  of  a  Commotion. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  give  the  Reafons  of 
all  thefe  Symptoms  •,  as  for  the  Symptoms  of 
the  Dura  Mater ,  the  Pain  is  great  and 
acute,  principally  on  the  Part  fra£lur’d, 
becaufe  it  is  prefs’d  and  prick’d  by  the 
Splints  of  the  Bone,  and  by  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  extravas’d  Bloody  which  fer¬ 
ments,  pricks,  and  brings  on  an. Inflam¬ 
mation. 

The  Weight  of  the  Head  proceeds'  from 
the  fame  Blood  extravas’d,  that  compref- 
fes  the  Parts ;  the-Inflammation  and  Swel¬ 
ling  of  the  Eyes  fupervene,  by  Reafon  of 
the  ( Veins  which  water  them)  Inability  of 
difeharging  their  Contents  into  the  Sinus 
with  the  fame  facility*  becaufe’  of  the  Com- 
preflion,  Tenfion  and  Inflammation  of  the 
Dura  Mater ,  which  makes  the  Blood  coa¬ 
gulate,  ferment,  and  bring  on  the  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Rednefs  of  the  Eyes. 
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The  Interruption  of  the  Courfe  of  the 
Bloody  is  the  Reafon  alfo,  why  the  Veins 
of  the  Eyes,  the  Nofe,  the  Mouth  and  Earsj 
open  and  bleed. 

Upon  the  Commotion  of  the  Brain* 
the  Patients  fall  down  to  the  Ground* 
becaufe  the  finall  Filaments  of  the  Nerves* 
which  are  within  the  Brain*  are  compret 
fed  by  the  Fall.  This  Compreflion  inter*, 
rupts  the  Courfe  of  the  Spirits,  which 
run  continually  into  the  Mufcles,  to  keep 
them  in  Aftion  \  fo  that  the  Interruption 
of  the  Spirits  hindring  the  Spring  of  the 
Mufcles,  which  ceafe  to  be  further  exten¬ 
ded,  as  their  Funftion  requires,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  muft  neceffarily  tumble  to  the 
Ground. 

The  Lofs  of  Judgment,  proceeds  alfb 
from  the  Spirits,  ceafing  to  flow  into  the 
Organs  of  Senfe.  The  Syncope ,  and  in* 
voluntary  Efflux  of  the  Faeces,  happen 
from  the  Privation  of  Spirits  in  the 

P  Heart 
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Heart  and  Inteftines,  occafion^d  from  the 
faid  Compreffion  of  the  Nerves. 

The  Vomiting  proceeds  from  the  Ra* 
pidity  of  the  Coude  of  the  Spirits,  into 
the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  after  having 
been  flopp’d  for  a  while,  which  occafi- 
ons  a  Sort  of  Convulfion  in  this  Part. 

The  Fever  and  ' Delirium  arife  from 
the  irregular  Motion  of  the  Spirits,  and 
from  the  unequal  Preffure  of  the  Brain. 

• 

The  Return  of  the  Fever ,  with  Shiver- 
mgs  are  Signs  of  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Brain,  from  the  Particles  of 
Blood  extravas’d  and  corrupting  there. 

The  Lethargy  and  Apoplexy,  proceed 
from  the  Subfldence  of  the  nervous  Ca¬ 
nals,  the  Compreffion  of  the  Arteries  and 
Veins,  from  the  Effufion  of  Blood  upon 
die  Subftance  of  the  Brain.  The  Pro- 
gnoftick  of  filch  Symptoms  is  eafy,butthe 
Confequence  dangerous.  A  Frafture  in 
Cranio,  is  not  dangerous  of  it  felf,  but 

only 
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only  with  reipeft  to  Parts  contained  with¬ 
in  the  Bones. 

A  Fra&ure  with  a  FiiTure,  is  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  than  that  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  Contujion.  The  Prejudices  done 
to  the  TDura  Mater ,  are  more  or  lefs  ha¬ 
zardous  according  to  their  Degrees. 

The  Subftance  of  the  Brain  hurt  is 
always  dangerous,  altho*  fome  Authors 
have  affur’d  us,  that  Part  of  the  Brain 
has  iifued  from  the  Wound,  and  yet  have 
been  cur’d. 

A  Commotion,  or  Concuffion  is  dan¬ 
gerous  according  to  its  Symptoms. 

All  the  World  knows,  that  Wounds 
of  the  Head  are  more  or  lefs  dangerous, 
according  to  the  Place  where  they  are  ; 
becaufe  the  Pieces,  of  which  it  is  com- 
pos  d  being  more  or  lefs  thick  and  folid, 
it  happens  pretty  often,  that  a  fmall  one 
is  broken  alfo  more  eafily,  than  a  thicker 
Piece. 

P  2 
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Wounds  of  the  Head, with  a  Frafture 
in  the  occipital  Bone,  are  very  dangerous, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Cerebellum ,  the  Me¬ 
dulla  Spinalis^  and  the  lateral  Sinus’s} 
which  are  contain’d  within.  When  the 
Stroak  is  violent,  thefe  Parts  receive  a 
great  Shock,  which  prefently  hurries  on 
troublefome  and  mortal  Symptoms.  We 
have  Reafon,  however,  to  fay,  that  the 
leaft  dangerous  Wounds  are  thofe  of  the 
os  occipitis ,  becaufe  being  the  thickeft  of 
all  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium ,  a  violent 
Stroak  is  requir’d  to  fraflure  it.  More¬ 
over,  as  it  is  the  moll  depending  Part  of 
the  Head,  when  there  is  a  Fra&ion  there, 
and  we  are  oblig’d  to  trepan,  the  Matter 
has  a  freer  Egrefs  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
the  Extravafation  of  the  Blood  on  dura 
Mater  is  not  fo  eafily  made,  which  is  a 
great  Advantage  to  the  Patient. 

The  ealiell  Part  of  the  Cranium  to 
be  fraflur’d,  is  that  Part  of  it,  call’d  by 
Hippocrates ,  Bregma  (Bpe^oq)  and  that 
which  we  call,  the  Eontanella  *  it  is  the 

Place 
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Place  where  the  Varietals  unite  with  the 
Coronal ,  and  where  the  fagittal  Suture 
Ends.  The  Reafon,  why  this  Part  is  al¬ 
ways  thinner  and  feebler,  is  ;  becaufe  it 
is  the  laft  that  offifies  after  the  Birth.  The 
famous  Kirkerin  allures  us,  that  in  many 
Adults  he  has  found  it  membranous, 
from  whence  we  muft  not  be  aftonifh’d, 
if  this  Part  fhou’d  be  ealily  fra&ur’d; 
but  in  Recompence,  the  Danger  is  not  lb 
great  in  fuch  a  Cafe  as  elfewhere,  and 
many  affirm  to  have  feen  fome  Portion  of 
the  Subftance  of  the  Brain  thruft  out  af¬ 
ter  conliderable  Fractures,  where  the  Pa¬ 
tients  neverthelefs  have  been  cur’d.  There 
are  many  grave  Surgeons ,  who  have  af- 
fur’d  us  of  thefe  Faffs  ;  but  the  lame 
can’t  be  faid  of  Wounds  of  the  Cere¬ 
bellum  and  Medulla  Spinalis ;  for  the 
leaft  Hurt,  which  happens  to  them,  cau¬ 
ses  Death  to  the  Patient. 

Wounds  of  the  Temples  arealfo  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  cannot  be  cur’d  without  Dif¬ 
ficulty;  whether  it  be  that  the  Artery 
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there  being  open’d,  a  eonfiderable  He¬ 
morrhage  follows,  which  ’tis  hard  to  flop, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Motion,  which  is  made 
from  Time  to  Time  in  the  Jaws ;  or  that 
the  Crotaphite  Mufcle  being  hurt,  Con- 
vulfions  often  happen,  which  are  always 
attended  with  ill  Symptoms ;  and  becaufe 
we  can  neither  fpeak  nor  eat  without  the 
Action  of  this  Mufcle,  it  often  happens, 
that  the  Hemorrhage,  which  we  feem  to 
have  flopp’d,  returns  afrefh  ;  fo  true  is  it, 
that  the  Cure  of  Wounds  depends  on  the 
Repofe  of  the  Part  injur’d. 

IncijTonSj  which  we  are  oblig’d  to  make 
in  Wounds  of  the  Crotaphite ,  are  like- 
wife  dangerous  ;  becaufe  if  the  Wound 
of  this  Mufcle  be  large,  its  Antagonift 
contrails,  and  then  the  Mouth  is  turned 
on  one  Side,  which  hinders  the  Patient’s 
eating. 

FraSi  tires  which  happen  upon  the  Su¬ 
tures  are  yet  more  dangerous  than  elfe- 
where,  not  only  from  the  fmall  Fibres  of 
the  Dura  mater ,  which  are  torn  afunder 
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by  the  Violence  of  .the  Stroak ;  but  alfo 
by  Reafbn  of  the  Extravafation  of  Bloody 
which  occafions  the  Difficulty  there  is 
in  knowing  them,  as  Hippocrates  has  well 
obferv’d  in  his  5  th  Book  of  Epidemicks, 
where  he  affirms,  that  he  has  often  been 
deceived. 

Fractures  on  the  Sinus  frontalis,  run 
Matter  for  a  long  time  together,  becaule 
they  are  fill'd  with  Glands,  which  oule 
every  Moment  a  mucous  Liquor,  which 
runs  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Nofirils,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  Origins  of  the  Mu¬ 
cus  of  the  Nole,  upon  which  we  mull  ob~ 
lervej  that  the  Air  comes  out  fometimes 
thro’  the  Wound  of  theie  Sinus's,  with 
Force  enough  to  move  the  Flame  of  a 
Candle  from  Side  to  Side ;  which  is  an  e- 
vident  Proof,  that  they  are  open  towards 
the  Cavity  of  the  Nofe. 

The  Sinus  frontalis  is  not  in  every 
Perfon ;  they  who  have  a  fiat  forehead \ 
commonly  have  none  at  all :  But  fuch  as 
have  a  high  Forehead 't  have  always  this 

Place 
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Place  from  the  Coronal  more  jutting,  and 
the  Sinus  are  furely  found  in  luch  Per- 
fons. 

Celfus ,  and  fome  others  have  obferv’d 
before  now,  that  W ounds  with  Fractures 
on  the  Sinus  frontalis ,  can  hardly  be  con- 
folidated.  But  enough  of  this  Affair,  let 
us  now  fpeak  concerning  the  Advantage 
of  Medicines,  which  we  muft  apply  to 
the  Head. 

Scultetus,  and  feveral  others  apply  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  Dura  Mater,  Oil  of 
Rofes :  Celfts  orders  to  apply  Vinegar  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  deceiv’d,  and  their 
Practice  is  irregular,  for  the  following 
Reafons ;  firft,  Oil,  whofe  T  articles  are 
ramofe,  bungs  up  the  fmall  Tubes  or  Fores 
of  the  Dura  Mater,  which  hinders  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood:  The  Vinegar 
alfo  by  its  Acidity,  coagulates  and  fixes 
the  Blood  circulating  in  the  Capillary  Vef- 
fels  of  the  ‘Dura  Mater. 
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The  Remedies  therefore  we  muft  ufe 
on  this  Occafion,  ought  rather  to  be  char¬ 
ged  with  fubtle  and  penetrating  Parti¬ 
cles,  and  if  the  Inflammation  of  the  Du- 
ra  Mater  be  confiderable.,  and  that  it  be¬ 
gins  to  change,  then  we  muft  quit  all  the 
more  gentle  Penetrants,  and  ufe  fpiritu- 
ous  Liquors  themfelves,  fuch  as  Spirits 
of  Wine ,  and  fuch  like,  whofe  Particles 
are  fubtile,  penetrating,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
per  to  break  the  ObJiruttionSj  and  to  hin¬ 
der  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  Vlafters  which  we  are  oblig’d  to 
employ  for  Wounds  of  the  Head,  ought 
always  to  tehd  to  hinder  the  Coagulation 
of  Bloody  in  tempering  the  Acid.  An 
Affair  we  ought  above  all  to  take  great 
Care  of)  is  to  drefs  the  Lips  of  the  W ound 
with  Cottony  and  to  put  it  dry  upon  the 
Bone,  to  the  End  that  the  Matter  which 
iffues  from  the  Edges  of  the  Wound,  may 
be  fuck’d  up ;  leaft  it  Ihould  ferment  and 
alter  the  Bone.  We_  muft  alfo  take  Care, 
we  don’t  expofe  the  Wound  too  much  to 

Q»  the 
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the  Air,  becaufe,  that  being  charg’d  with 
acid  Particles,  wou’d  make  an  Exfolia¬ 
tion^  and  perhaps  a  Caries ,  which  wouM 
make  it  a  long  and  difficult  Cure. 

Laftly,  To  Wounds  of  the  Head,  we 
muft  not  ufe  Oil,  or  any  other  un&uous 
Medicines,  for  the  Reafon  we  have  fpoke 
on  above,  which  is  that  thefe  grofs  Bo¬ 
dies  by  their  adhering  and  ramofe  Parti¬ 
cles  flop  up  the  fmall  Tubes.,  compofing 
the  Bone,  and  remain  engag’d  there ; 
which  occafions  the  Fluids,  circulating 
within,  to  ftand  ftill,  grow  acid  and  fer¬ 
ment,  and  the  volatile  Salts  to  fly  up, 
from  which  Accident  the  Bone  turns  ca¬ 
rious,  or  a  Shiver  falls  off,  and  thus  there 
will  happen  an  Exfoliation . 

There  are  fome  Practitioners,  who 
embrocate  the  Wound  all  round  with  A- 
fringentSj  which  they  do  in  Order,  as 
they  lay,  to  hinder  an  Inflammation ;  but 
it  appears  to  me4  that  they  deceive  them- 
felves  ftrangely  ;  for  as  in  every  Inflam¬ 
mation ,  there  is  an  Obftru&ion,  we  muft 

furely 
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furely  avoid  all  Remedies,  which  are  of 
an  obftru&ive  Nature,  and  all  the  World 
knows  fuch  are  aftringent  Medicines. 

When  the  Dura  Mater ,  and  the  Brain 
are  hurt,  it  often  happens,  that  in  lefs 
than  X4  Hours  a  Fungus  fprings  up ; 
which  has  been  leen  as  large  as  a  Hen's 
Egg.  This  Fungus  arifes  according  to 
the  ingenious  Malpighi,  from  frnall  Glands 
which  compofe  thole  Parts.,  and  which 
being  fupplied  with  luperfluous  Nourilh- 
ment,  occalion  this  Fungus. 

This  flefhy  Excrefcence  is  form’d  upon 
the  Dura  mater ,  it  grows  as  the  Blood 
abounds,  fo  that  we  ought  to  flop  up 
the  Orifice  of  the  Trepan  veiy  exactly. 
The  Practice  is  to  confume  them  with 
proper  Efiharoticks.  If  this  Fungus  have  a 
narrow  Bafaj  we  may  make  a  Ligature , 
or  cut  it  with  the  Scijfers. 
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HAP.  XVIII. 


Of  the  Operation  of  the  Trepan. 

H  E  Trepan  is  not  applied 
upon  the  Sinus  frontalis ,  by 
Reafon  of  the  Cavity ;  nor  up¬ 
on  the  Sutures.,  becaufe  we  muft 

.  a: 

{hun  the  Fibres  of  the  Dura  mater  ;  nor 
upon  the  Temples ,  but  in  a  preffing  Oc« 
cafion ;  nor  alfo  upon  the  Frafture,  becaufe 
the  Trepan  cou’d  not  be  fupported  ;  nor 
laftly,  on  the  Middle  of  the  Coronal  and 
Occipital ,  by  reafon  of  an  internal  Emin¬ 
ence.  We  muft  always  apply  it  as  near 
as  pofftble  to  the  Fracture  >  and  make  the 
Jncifion  a  Day  before  we  Trepan ,  if  no- 
'  thing  urges,  to  the  End  that  the  Blood  may 
not  hinder  the  Operation . 
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The  Incifions  are  made  in  different 
Manners,  according  to  the  Place  where 
the  Fratture  is :  In  many  Places  of  the 
Head,  we  make  them  crucially  or  long- 
wife;  upon  the  Crotaphite  and  Occipital. 
Mufcles ,  in  the  Form  of  an  V,  that  is, 
that  the  Union  of  the  two  Legs,  muff  be 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Crotaphite.  The 
longitudinal  Sinus  in  this  Place,  will  be 
more  ufeful,  and  we  fhall  thereby  cut 
fewer  Fibres.  The  greateft  Part  of  the 
Pra&ifers  make  the  Incifions  at  the  Fore « 
head,  in  the  Figure  of  a  7  or  a  T.  When¬ 
ever  Neceflity  does  not  oblige  us  to  make 
them  in  this  Manner,  we  muff  always 
follow  the  Wrinkles  of  the  Forehead,  and 
above  all  never  to  make  the  Incifions  ort 
the  Forehead  crucially,  nor  cut  the  Lips 
of  the  Wound. 

W  e  dilate  the  Wound  fufficiently  to  dif- 
cover  the  Fr allure  >  we  cut  alfo  the  Fe- 
ricranium,  to  the  End  the  Teeth  of 
the  Crown  may  not  tear  it.  If  Symptoms 
don’t  oblige  us,  we  don’t  take  off  the 

Dreffings 
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Dreflings  till  Morning,  we  clean  the 
Bone,  and  we  fee  if  it  be  fraftur’d. 
If  there  be  any  Piece  feparated,  we  take 
it  away  with  the  Forceps  :  But  if  we  can¬ 
not,  we  apply  the  Trepan. 

After  having  dropp’d  the  Ears  of  the 
Patient  with  Cotton }  we  make  him  lean 
his  Head  upon  a  firm  Prop.  We  place 
the  Trepan  below  the  Fracture ;  we  prels 
gently,  when  we  come  to  the  Second  Ta¬ 
ble.  We  often  take  off  the  Trepan  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  away  the  pouder’d  Bone ;  be¬ 
fore  we  apply  the  Crown ,  we  make  a 
Hole  with  the  perforative  Trepan ,  to  le- 
cure  the  Pyramid  of  the  Crown.  When 
the  Circle  is  fufficiently  made,  we  take  a- 
way  the  "Pyramid,  and  we  replace  the 
Crown  in  continuing  to  turn  gently  round. 
We  often  take  the  Trepan  off  in  order  to 
try  how  much  of  the  Bone  remains  to  be 
bor’d  ;  for  altho’  we  prefs  equally,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Cranium  is  bor’d  more  on 
one  Side  than  another,  which  obliges  us  to 
prefs  upon  the  Part  leaft  bor’d.  This  Ine¬ 
quality 
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quality  proceeds  often  from  the  Bone  be¬ 
ing  unequally  thick. 

Before  the  Bone  is  inti  rely  bor’d, 
we  apply  the  Peircer7  in  order  to 
lift  it  up ;  we  mull  alfo  often  move  it 
with  the  Levatory ,  that  we  may  take  it 
away  without  Violence.  The  Piece  be¬ 
ing  taken  away,  the  Edges  of  the  Boney 
next  the  Dura  Mater ,  are  unequal.,  which 
we  take  off  by  the  Lenticular .  If  there 
be  a  confiderable  Depreflion,  we  lift  it  up 
with  the  Levatory ,  and  we  take  off  the 
Shivers  from  the  Dura  Mater  with  falfe 
Tents.  We  put  a  fmall  Sindon ,  of  the 
Size  of  the  Hole ,  with  a  Thread  at  it; 
we  dip  this  firfl:  in  Sprits  of  Wine ,  mixt 
with  MelRofarum  j  we  fill  the  Hole  with 
DoJfilSj  dipt  in  the  fame  Liquors  7  and  the 
Wound  we  drefs  with  Pledgits  dipt  in  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Myrrh ,  and  fill  up  with  CompreJ- 
fes  dipt  in  warm  Wine.  The  Chamber 
muff  be  warm,  fhut  and  free  fromNoife; 
the  Dreflings  muff  all  be  applied  warm. 
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The  Dura  mater  is  fometimes inflam’d 
fo  much,  that  it  comes  forth  at  the  Holc7 
fo  that  we  muft  always  take  Care  to  flop 
it  well  up.  Sometime  fungous  Flelh  grows 
upon  the  Part,  which  we  muft  take  off 
with  Deficcatives  and  AJlringents. 

When  Blood  and  Matter  lodge  be¬ 
tween  the  Brain  and  Dura  mater ,  we 
muft  open  with  a  Lancet  to  give  Vent  to 
the  Matter,  and  to  deceive  the  By-ftan- 
ders,  it  might  do  well  to  hide  it  among 
the  falfe  Tents ,  and  pretending  to  wipe 
fomething  off,  pierce  the  dura  mater. 

We  muft  fometimes  apply  more  Tre~ 
fans  than  one,  to  give  V  ent  to  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  or  to  get  all  the  fhiver’d  Pieces  of 
Bone.  The  Exfoliation  is  a  Work  of 
Nature. 

W  e  apply  the  Trepan  for  the  Pricking 
and  the  Qomprejfion  from  Splints ,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  V ent  for  the  Matter  and  to 
apply  Medicines. 


The 
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The  Ancients  alfo  us’d  it  to  fupply 
the  Expulfive  Bandage ;  but  this  ufe  is  I* 


roagmary. 


'i 


There  are  three  Sorts  of  Trepan,  the 
Perforative ,  the  Exfoliative ,  and  the  In¬ 
dented.  The  fir  ft  makes  the  Hole  of  the 
Pyramid ;  the  fecond,  was  fuch  as  the 
Antients  us’d  to  fee  if  the  Fra&ure  pe¬ 
netrated,  but  ’tis  ufelefs;  the  laft  is  a 
round  Saw  endented  for  taking  off  the 
Piece, 
s 

I 

I  ■ 

■ 
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Chap.  XIX. 

V 

Of  the  Fiflula  Lacrymalis. 


HE  Fiflula  Lacrymalis  often 
follows  an  Abfcefs  form’d  in 
the  greater  Canthus  of  the  Eye, 
which  turns  into  an  Ulcer,  de¬ 
generating  into  a  Fiflula.  In  this  Dif- 
eafe  there  is  always  an  Obftruction  in  the 
Lacrymal  Duct,  lo  that  the  Tears  ha¬ 
ving  no  Palfage  for  themfelves  thro’  the 
No/e ,  run  involuntarily  over  the  Edges, 
which  is  unfeemly,  and  very  troublefome 
to  the  Patients. 

The  Ancients  fay,  that  a  Fifttila  La¬ 
crymalis  was  caus’d  by  an  Abfcefs  on  the 

La • 
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Lacrymal  Gland  feated  at  the  greater 
Canthus  of  the  Eye ;  but  there  is  no  la¬ 
crymal  G  land  at  that  Canthus  in  Man* 
they  took  this  little  Jutting,  in  the  Man* 
ner  of  a  Caruncle  at  this  Canthus ,  for  a 
lacrymal  Gland,  which  is  only  a  Reuni¬ 
on  of  the  interior  Membrane  of  the  Eye~ 
lids.  There  are  at  the  Sides  of  this  E- 
minence  two  fmall  Holes,  which  we  call 
fiunffa  Lacrymalia,  which  are  the  Open¬ 
ings  of  a  fmall  membranous  Sac ,  which 
lengthens  in  the  Manner  of  a  Sheath  in 
the  Hole  of  the  os  unguis  ;  and  it  is  the 
Ulceration  of  this  Sac ,  which  caufes  the 
Fifiula  lacrymalis ,  and  which  hinders  the 
PalTage  of  the  Tears  into  the  Nole» 

The  Operation  confifts  in  making  a 
Hole  in  the  os  unguis  to  give  Way  for  the 
Serofities  to  drop  thro7  the  Nofe.  We 

make  an  Incifion  obliquely  and  femicir- 
cuiarly  around  the  Canthus  of  the  Eye, 
taking  Care  not  to  cut  the  Tendon  of  the 
Mufcle  of  the  Eylids.  Having  difcoverM 
the  os  unguis ,  which  is  always  carious, 
we  put  a  Probe  near  the  Paflage,  we  flip 

R2  a  ft rait 
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a  ftrait  Cannula  over  the  Probe,  in  order 
to  introduce  an  actual  Cautery  to  pierce 
the  Bone ;  we  apply  the  Cautery  as  often 
as  we  find  it  neceffary:  We  drefs  the 
Wound,  and  we  hinder  the  Flefh  from 
flopping  up  the  Hole  we  have  made  into 
the  Noflril  by  Tents.  We  lay  on  a  Pla- 
fter,  a  Comprels  and  Bandage,  which  is 
a  Handkerchief  Hoping. 


Chap.  XX. 
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.  Chap.  XX. 


Of  a  Cataratf  . 

i  E  Cataraft  is  an  Obftru&ion 
of  the  Vupilla,  caus’d  by  a  vif- 
cous  Humor,  colle&ed  in  the 
watery  Humor  between  the 
Cornea  and  Uvea ,  and  iometimes,  if  not 
moftly,  it  is  the  Cryftalline  which  be¬ 
comes  opac  before,  when  it  is  intirely 
form’d,  it  hinders  the  Light ;  there  are 
tranfparent  CataraCts,  where  the  Objeft 
appears,'-  as  thro’  a  Cloud ;  there  are  alfo 
white,  black,  yellow,  green  and  livid  Ca¬ 
taracts. 

i  -  '  ,  k  -  .  J  * 
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The  black,  yellow^  and  lead-colour’d, 
Cata I'acts  are  difficult  to  be  cur’d,  by  rea- 
fon  of  their  Thicknefs.  The  Pearl  co¬ 
lour’d,  are  curable  by  the  Needle. 

The  Cataract  muft  be  dry’d  and  har¬ 
den’d  to  bear  the  Needle,  which  without 
this  Circumftance  wou’d  pafs  thro’  it,  as 
thro’  Water.  If  in  rubbing  the  Eye,  and 
if  in  the  Dilatation  of  the  ‘Pup ilia,  the 
Qatar  aft  continues  firm  without  dividing 
into  Parcels,  it  is  ripe  and  in  a  State  to 
bear  the  Needle;  in  fliort,  if  when  the 
Rays  of  a  Candle  pafs  thro’  a  Viol  full 
of  Water,  or  a  Globe  of  Cryftal,  the  Per- 
fon  affe&ed  perceives  Colours,  the  Cata- 
rad  is  not  yet  thick  enough . 

To  couch  it,  we  make  the  Perfon  fit 
in  a  clear  Place,  expos’d  to  the  Light ; 
one  holds  their  Head  firm  behind  ;  we  co¬ 
ver  the  found  Eye,  to  hinder  the  other  from 
moving,  and  we  direct  the  Patients  to 
turn  their  Eye  towards  their  No/e.  The 
Surgeon  pierces  the  ConjunElive ,  near  the 

Co* 
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Cornea  on  the  Side  of  the  lefler  Cantbus, 
with  a  round  Needle :  It  tnuft  be  pufh’d 
boldly  into  the  Cavity ,  the  Point  appears 
prefently,  we  lift  it  above  the  Cataract, 
to  the  End  we  fhou’d  deprefs  it  below  the 
Vupllaj  where  it  muft  be  kept  fome  time. 

If  the  CataraCl  continues  below  the 
Tupilla,  the  Patient  is  cur’d ;  but  if  it 
mounts  again,  we  are  oblig’d  to  couch  it 
again,  and  to  prefs  it  down  more  ftrong- 
ly.  .  Then  we  draw  the  Needle  gently 
out,  and  we  ask  the  Patient,  if  he  di- 
ftinguifhes  Objects.  We  meet  with  Ca¬ 
taracts  as  hard  as  Parchment ;  thefe  Sorts 
of  CataraCts  remount  as  foon  as  they 
are  couch’d,  fo  elaftick  are  they. 

The  Velfels  of  the  Conjunctive  fome- 
times  diffufe  their  Blood. ,  and  this  it  is, 
that  occafions  an  Ofhthalmy  ■  but  in  a 
few  Days  after,  thefe  Accidents  ceafe.  We 
put  upon  the  Eye  a  Comjrefs  dipt  in 
Tlantane  Water,  mixt  with  the  White  of 
an  Egg. 
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The  Patient  muft  take  Care  not  to 
move  the  Eye  for  lome  time ;  the  Needle 
with  which  the  Operation  is  perform’d, 
is  always  a  hafted  one,  and  is  either 
round  or  flat. 


Chap.  XXL 
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Of  the  Polypus . 


H  E  Polypus  is  an  Excrefcence 
of  Flefh,  which  bungs  up  the 
Noftrils  ;  and  as  its  Root  is  not 
always  double  or  manyfold,  fo 
its  Name  cannot  be  properly  always  de¬ 
nominated  Polypus  ^  fince  it  is  moft  com¬ 
monly  Monopus  ;  *  there  are  fome  Toly - 
pus’s  attended  with  Pain,  and  are  then 
cancerous ;  others  are  fcirrhous,  or  hard, 
but  without  Pain:  Thofe  Polypus’s  which 
are  ulcerated,  are  manifeft  Cancers.  The 
Operation  can  only  be  perform’d  in  the 
foft,  the  white,  the  red,  and  hanging  Po¬ 
lypus’s. 


*  ztoXvs  &  tsZc,  many  Feet,  /u dr©-  0  -a  Sc  one 
-  Foot. 
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The  Surgeon  pinches  the  Polypus  at  its 
Root ,  with  Forceps  ;  he  turns  thefe  For¬ 
ceps's  from  one  Side  to  the  other,  and 
drawing  infenfibly,  tears  it  out  by  the 
Roots ;  having  tore  it  out,  the  Patient 
muft  draw  a  little  Wine  up  their  Nojirils ; 
and  we  apply  aftringent  Ponders ,  in  Or¬ 
der  to  heal  up  the  Ulcer . 

The  Polypus  which  palTes  down  into 
the  Throat ,  below  the  T)vula^  may  be 
drawn  out,  tluxf  the  Mouthy  by  curved 
Forceps'" s  :  But  after  all,  thefe  flefhy  Ex - 
crefcences  are  fubjeft  to  grow  again. 


•  Chap#  XXII. 
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Of  the  Hare- Lip* 


E  call  the  Hare-Lip,  when  the 
upper  Lip  is  cleft;  it  is  a 
Fault  in  Conformation,  or  it 
comes  by  fome  Accident :  If 
it  be  old,  we  muft  cut  the  Surface  of  the 
Edges,  which  are  always  callous,  with 
Sciffars-,  if  the  Lip  adheres  to  the  Gums, 
we  muft  feparate  it,  and  hinder  it  from 
re-uniting  with  Bolfters. 


The  Ancients  propos’d  to  make  an  In- 
cifion  lengthways,  or  Crefient-wife  in  the 
Cheeks,  to  make  the  Edges  approach  more 
eafily ;  but  there  wou’d  remain  a  Scar, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  View .  ’Tis  for 
this  Reafon  better  to  unbridle  the  Lip  in 

S  %  '  de~ 
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detaching  it  as  much  as  poflible,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  fear’d  from  it.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ^Deformity  be  confiderable,  we 
mufl:  not  undertake  it. 

•  .  ,4  T  *„  i'  .  t  .  >  - 

We  mu  ft  not  perform  the  Operation  in 
InfantSy  who  are  as  yet  in  the  Cradle. 
Their  continual  Crying,  the  Softnefs  of 
their  Skin,  the  Neceffity  they  are  under 
of  conftantly  fucking  the  Breaft,  wou’d 
hinder,  without  doubt,  the  Re-union.  We 
muft  then  wait  till  they  are  three  or  four 
Years  old. 

The  Operation  requires  no  great  Pre¬ 
paration  :  After  having  mark’d  the  Di» 
ftanee  of  the  Stitches  with  Inky  we  pafs 
a  threaded  Needle  into  the  two  Lips  of 

the  Wound y around  which  we  turn  a  Thready 

♦  * 

or  cut  the  oint  of  the  Needle  with  Cut¬ 
ting  }  incerSy  we  put  as  many  Needles  in 
as  are  necelTary,  and  fmall  CompreJJes 
under  the  Points  of  the  Needles  we  drefs 
the  Wound  w  th  Balfom .  The  Wounds  of 
the  Lips  do  eafily  reunite.  The  Cifatrix 

I  -  *  '  t* 
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being  made,  there  always  remains  a  fmall 
Furrow  above  the  Place  of  the  Angle  of 
the  Hare-Lip ;  for  this  Reafon  we  mull 
make  a  fmall  tranfverfe  Incifion  in  the 
Skin ;  lay  on  a  PlaJierj  Comprefs ,  and  an 
uniting  Bandage. 
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Chap.  XXIII. 


Of  the  Bronchotomia. 

‘"V 

HE  Bronchotomia  is  an  Apert  i- 
on  of  the  membranous  Part  of 
the  Trachea  Arteria  between  a- 
ny  two  of  the  Cartilaginous 
Rings ;  we  dom't  perform  this  Operation, 
but  when  the  Patient  is  in  Danger  of 
Suffocation  ;  which  happens  by  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  the  Larynx  in  an  Agnina, 
which  hinders  Refpiration . 

The  Operation  is  perform’d  by  pinch- 
ing  the  Skin  tranfverfly,  upon  which  we 
make  anlncifion;  we  dilfeft  the  Mufcles 
Sterno-hyoideiy  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Line,  that  joins  them,  and  we  take’Care, 
we  don’t  touch  the  Glandule  Thyreoide 
or  the  recurrent  Nerves,  which  are  plac’d 
laterally  along  the  Trachea  Arteria ;  for 
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if  we  fhou’d  cut  them,  the  Patient  wou’d 
lofe  his  Voice . 

The  Trachea  Arteria  being  difcover’d, 
we  open  the  Interface  of  the  Cartilages 
with  a  Lancet,  we  make  the  Aperture 
between  the  third  and  fourth  Ring  next 
to  the  Cricoides :  Before  we  draw  the 
Lancet  out,  we  introduce  a  Probe,  upon 
which  we  flip  a  fliort  Cannula  flat  and 
crooked,  to  the  End  the  Patient  may 
breathe  eafily.  We  put  upon  the  Orifice 
of  the  Cannula  a  little  Cotton,  with  a 
Plafter  pierc’d,  to  the  End  the  Air  may 
not  enter  all  at  once* 


Chap*  XXIV*/ 
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Chap.  XXIV. 


Of  Amputation. 


HERE  are  two  Occafions, which 
oblige  us  to  amputate ;  the  firft, 
when  the  Parts  are  fo  mortified, 
and  theBones  fo  broken,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  them :  The  fecond,when 
the  Gangrene  and  Mortification  are  fb 
great,  that  all  Remedies  are  to  no  Pur- 
pofe. 

A  Gangrene  is  an  immediate  Difpofiti* 
on  to  a  Mortification  of  the  foft  Parts* 
A  Sphacelus ,  is  an  entire  Corruption.  The 
Word  Gangrene  fignifies  to  gnaw  (from 
comedo)  and  hence  it  is,  that  Guido 
call’d  it  EJ)hiomene}  altho’  an  EJlhiomene 

fignifies 
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fignifies  alfo  gnawing  Ulcers,  and  corro- 
five  Tettars. 


The  Signs  of  a  Gangrene,  that  Is, 
when  after  an  Inflammation,  there  fuper- 
venes  a  white  Colour,  which  often  chan¬ 
ges  into  a  Yellow  or  Purple  ;  the  Pain  di- 
minifhes,  livid  V elides  full  of  a  yellow, 
or  bloody  Serofity  appear;  in  fine,  the 
Senfe  of  the  Part  is  loft,  the  Part  be¬ 
comes  heavy,  and  the  Epidermis  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Skin. 

In  the  Sphacelus  the  Colour  is  livid, 
the  Part  is  cold,  and  loft;  an  infuppor- 
table  Smell  exhales  and  all  feeling  is  loft. 
The  Caufes  of  a  Gangrene,  lays  Guido t 
are  general  or  particular.  Under  the  Ge„ 
neral,  are  comprehended  all  the  Caules 
which  hinder  the  Spirits  or  Blood  to  run 
to  the  Part.  Under  the  particular  Caufe, 
three  are  comprehended  ;  the  firft,  a  great 
Cold,  Application  of  Remedies  too  cool¬ 
ing,  Burns,  great  Erasures,  Diflocations^ 
Contufions,  Ligatures  too  ftrifl,  and  great 
Hemorrhages  happening  to  Wounds* 

T  In 
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In  General,  what  makes  a  Gangrene^ 
and  Mortification  of  any  Part,  is  the  Dif- 
fipation,  the  Ablence,  or  Concentration  of 
the  fpirituous  Parts  of  the  Blood,  which 
ought  to  enliven  that  Part,  .or  rather  the 
Interruption  of  the  Courfe  of  the  fame 
Blood,  and  its  Coagulation* 

All  thefe  Caufes  may  a£t  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Time  feparately,  andfome- 
times  all  together.  The  Ancients  have  al- 
fo  made  a  Caufe  of  a  Gangrene,  which 
they  term’d  occult  ;  ’tis  from  thence,  fay, 
they,  that  a  Gangrene  happens  in  the 
Plague,  or  a  Carbuncle,  which  caufes  Ibme- 
times,  in  24  Hours,  an  entire  Mortificati¬ 
on  of  a  Part :  ’Tis  to  the  fame  Caufe  they 
attribute  a  Gangrene,  which  ha|jpens  af¬ 
ter  malignant  Fevers  ;  and  fometimes  af¬ 
ter  the  Small  Pox.  In  ftiort,  it  is  from  the 
fame  Foundation,  that  they  pretend  to 
explain  a  Gangrene,  which  happens  from 
Toijons  and  Bites  of  venomous  Beafts. 
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It  is  certain,  that  all  thefe  Things  are 
olten  Caufes  of  a  Gangrene  ;  but  can’t 
vve  give  Reafons,  without  having  Re¬ 
course  to  occult  Qualities  ?  In  the  Plague^ 
for  Example^  the  Carbuncles  do  often  in¬ 
troduce  a  Gangrene ,  becaufe  the  Humor 
that  produces  them.,  is  equal  to  an  Aqua 
fortis,  which  corrodes  the  Flefh,  and 
cauterifes  the  Veil  els;  from  whence  it 
rnuft  of  Neceffity  mortify  the  Part*  The 
fame  may  be  affirm’d  of  the  Matter  of 
malignant  Fevers  j  and  Smallpox,  where 
the  Blood  is  charg’d  with  acrimonious 
and  corrofive  Particles.  If  it  happens^ 
that  this  Acrimony  cannot  be  conquered 
by  Nature,  or  Medicines,  it  makes  a 
Lodgment  upon  fome  Part,  where  the  a~ 
crim#Mous  and  corrofive  Humors  gnaw 
the  Flefh,  cauterife  the  Veflels,  and  render 
the  Bones  carious. 


Th  e  fame  may 
which  aft  by  their 
which  are  acrid  and 
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fame  Effects  as  aftual  Cauteries ;  thus  are 
dilcover’d  thofe  occult  Caufes,  which  the 
Ancients  believ’d  fo  incurable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Differences  of  a 
Gangrene ,  it  is  not  difficult  40  infer  them., 
from  what  we  have  faid  in  fpeaking  of 
their  Capfes,  and  we  might  eftablilh  one 
from  each  particular  Cafe.  It  is  worth 
remarking,  that  the  Signs  of  Gangrenes 
are  not  always  the  fame,  and  that  they 
differ  in  the  different  Species  of  Gan¬ 
grenes.  We  will  enlarge  no  more,  for 
fear  of  being  led  too  far  out  of  our 
Road. 

The  Gangrene  which  happens  to  old 
Men,  and  to  Ylydropicks ,  is  always  incu¬ 
rable,  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  Operation  in  them.  That 
which  befalls  moift  and  tender  Parts,  a- 
bove  all  the  Internals,  is  dangerous,  and 
mod  commonly  terminates  in  a  Sphace¬ 
lus.  That  which  comes  from  an  exter¬ 
nal  Caufe,  as  from  Contufions ,  Burns >  In- 
f laminations ,  is  eafier  curM  than  others. 

In 
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In  fhort,  a  Gangrene  is  more  readily 
cur’d  in  robuft  Perfons,  than  in  Cacochy- 
mical  ones,  and  in  the  young  than  old. 

As  there  is  no  Difeafe  more  prefling, 
than  a  Gangrene,  there  mull:  therefore  be 
none  which  requires  more  ready  Afli- 
ftance,  lince  the  Mortification  of  a  Part 
threatens  the  Death  of  the  whole  Subject  • 
We  mult  then  hinder  the  Progrefs  of  lb 
troublefome  a  Malady  by  all  the  Means 
poflible  ;  it  is  ufelefs  to  attempt  the  Cure 
of  a  Sphacelus ,  there  can  be  no  Return 
from  Death  to  Life,  and  we  mull  have 
Recourfe  to  Medicines,  the  Iron  or  Fire. 

W  e  mult  then  have  Recourfe  to  Fire, 
and  the  Iron,  according  to  Hippocrates , 
for  fear  the  Evil  fhou’d  encroach  upon 
the  neighbouring  Parts.  In  the  mean 
while,  in  the*  Beginning  of  a  Gangrene, 
we  ufe  a  great  many  Remedies ,  which  of- 
ten  have  a  very  good  Effect.  We  imme¬ 
diately  order  a  convenient  Diet,  and  we 
don’t  prefcribe  Bleeding  or  ^Purgatives , 
till  we  have  the  Advice  of  a  Phyfician. 

After 
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After  which  we  give  Remedies  proper  to 
deftroy  the  predominant  Acrimony to 
witj  fuch  as  fweeten  and  cor  reel  the  lixi- 
vial  or  acid  Salts,  or  fuch  as  fortify  the 
Part.  And  they  contribute  either  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fpirituous  Parts  of  the  Blood 
from  efcaping,  or  to  diiengage  them  when 
they  are  accumulated,  or  to  produce  a 
new  fermentation  and  Separation  of  the 
bad  Leaven j  and  to  cherifh  the  Heat  and 
Spirits  in  the  Part. 

* 

These  Remedies  are  numerous  enough, 
according  to  the  Practitioner* s  Idea and 
Experience .  In  general,  we  may  fay, 
that  all  the  Internal  Remedies  are.  D ia- 
phoretick ,  Cardiack ,  and  Vulnerary . 

The  External  are  Scarifications ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be,  that  they  diiengage  the  Parts, 
or  rather  difeharge  a  Quantity  of  Bloody 
and  extra vasVl  Humours^  or,  lafily ,  make 
Room  for  the  Medicines  to  penetrate  deep¬ 
er,  and  produce  a  more  fenlihle  Effeft. 
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These  Topic ks  are  vulnerary  DecoEli- 
ons ,  as  thofe  which  are  made  of  the  two 
BirthwortSj  V 'er twinkle.  Angelic ay  Go 
den  Rodj  Wormwood ,  Scordium ,  Vinceto « 
xicunij  Rue ,  with  Wine  or  Water . 

The  TinElures  of  Aloes ,  Olibanum , 
Myrrh,  made  with  Spirit  of  Wine)  Lime- 
water  j  P  huge  denick-water)  Salt-water 9 
or  others  of  this  Nature.  In  fhort,  the 
Cure  is  different,  according  to  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  CaufeS)  which  produce  it. 
We  fhall  make  a  Abort  mention  of  each 
particular  Caufe . 

In  a  Gangrene  which  happens  to  old 
People,  from  a  Defect  of  Spirits,  and  to 
Hydropical  Perfons.*  we  muff  ufe  nourifh- 
ing  and  fpirituous  Diet',  fcarify  the  Parts, 
and  bathe  them  with  the  Remedies  we 
have  fpoke  of. 

When  the  Gangrene  is  caus'd  front 

o 

Cold)  and  that  the  Part  is  not  as  vet  mor~ 
tified,  you  muft  caufe  the  patient  to  be 

re- 
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remov’d  near  the  Fire,  rub  and  cover  the 
Part  with  Snow,  or  hold  it  for  fome  time 
in  cold  Water ,  and  rub  it  with  Sprits 
of  Wine* 

In  Inflammations ,  VraElures ,  Qontuji- 
ons ,  and  Aneurifms ,  Bleeding  is  the  rea¬ 
died:  Remedy ,  to  hinder  the  Extravafation 
of  Blmd ,  Scarifications  are  always  necef- 
fary. 

In  Frallures  and  Luxations ,  we  muft 
replace  the  Bones,  and  relax  the  Banda¬ 
ges.  Then  we  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
medies.  In  Ulcers  and  Burns  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  Gangrenes,  Lime  and  Vlagede - 
mkk-waters  are  wonderful  :  In  the  Scur¬ 
vy,  we  muft  mix  Anti for  but  icks  with  the 
ordinary  Remedies. 

When  the  Gangrene  is  occafion’d  by 
any  Malignity,  befides  the  Cordials  giv¬ 
en  internally^  we  muft  mix  with  the  ufual 

Topcks ,  Diafiordium  and  Venice  Treacle . 
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In  fhort,  if  all  our  Care  and  Remedies 
are  ineffectual,  and  the  Gangrene  percep-' 
tibly  gains  Ground,  we  mull:  then  re- 
folve  foon  upon  the  Amputation  of  the 
Part:  ’Tis  true,  this  is  a  laft  Refuge,  be- 
caufe  it  is  cruel  and  dangerous  ;  but  as  it 
is  the  only  Chance  for  Life ;  Neceflity 
ferves  for  our  Excufe. 

We  mull:  never  Amputate  in  the  Arti¬ 
culation  without  an  abfolute  Neceflity. 
If  it  is  the  Leg,  we  muft  amputate  as  near 
the  Knee  as  poflifale,  altho’  the  Mortifi¬ 
cation  were  in  the  Foot;  becaufe  a  Ions 
ufelefs  Stump  is  burdenfome,  and  they 
can’t  carry  a  wooden  Leg  ’  io  well  in  that 
Suppofition.  We  muft  obferve,  that  we 
muft  avoid  amputating  upon  the  Aponeu - 
rojis  of  the  Mufcles,  which  are  fix’d  up¬ 
on  the  Eminence,  on  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Tibia,  and  cut  a  little  lower;  for  the 
Accidents  are  troublefome  which  follow 
thereupon,  luch  are  Convulfions,  Inflam¬ 
mations.,  and  long  Suppurations. 

If 

J 


U 
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If  it  be  the  Thigh  we  are  to  amputate, 
we  muft  perform  the  Operation  near  the 
Knee,  for  the  Convenience  of  a  wooden 
Leg.  If  it  be  an  Arm,  cut  as  little  off 
as  poflible.  We  will  defcribe  the  Manner 
of  amputating  a  Leg. 

# 

W e  place  the  Party  upon  the  Edge  of 
a  Bed-Couch,  or  Chair,  making  your  Af- 
liftants  hold  him  behind,  a  Servant  holds 
the  Member  above  the  Knee,  and  draws 
the  Skin  up.  We  put  under  the  Ham  a 
pretty  thick  Comprefs ,  and  then  we  make 
the  Ligature ,  which  we  lock  with  the 
Torkmet .  Before  we  lock  it,  we  place  a 
fmall  Taj} board  below  the  Ligature ,  at 
the  Place  of  the  Torniket>  to  hinder  the 
Skin  from  flying,  which  wou’d  occafion 
Pain.  This  Sort  of  Ligature  is  more 
commodious,  the  Party  feels  not  much 
Pain,  and  the  Skin  wrinkles  not  at  all,  we 
lock  it  as  much  as  we  can.  We  make  ano¬ 
ther  Ligature  under  the  Knee,  which  on¬ 
ly  ferves  to  make  the  Flefh  firm. 


The 
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The  Surgeon  ftands  between  the  Pati¬ 
ents  Legs,  makes  an  Incifion  with  a  curv’d 
Knife  round  the  Member  to  the  Bone, 
and  with  the  Back  of  the  Knife  fcrapes 
the  Teriojieon ,  and  cuts  the  FJefh  which 
is  between  the  Bones . 

I  have  laid,  that  he  ought  to  be  plac’d 
between  the  Patients  Legs,  to  the  End? 
that  he  may  bear  up  his  Saw  upon  the 
two  Bones,  in  order  to  cut  them  both  at 
once,  \vhich  he  could  not  do  fo  conveni¬ 
ently  in  any  other  Situation. 

W  e  begin  to  faw  the  Fibula,  and  then 
the  Tibia  •  the  Leg  being  cut,  we  undo 
the  Ligature ,  which  held  the  Fleflh  tight, 
we  relax  the  Torniket  to  fuffer  the  Blooa 
to  run  a  little,  and  alfo  for  feeing  the 
V effete  which  we  mufttye;  we  catch  hold 
of  them  with  fmall  Forceps  ■>  over  which  a 
Knot  is  prepar’d  for  tying  the  Veffels;  or 
which  is  furer,  we  pals  a  Needle  with 
wax’d  Thread  under  the  Flefh  where  the 
V effete  are,  and  fo  draw  it  through,  and 

U  2  rye 
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tye  it  fafe.  The  Veffels  ty’d,  we  undo 
the  Torniket ,  we  fold  up  the  Flefh  of  the 
Member,  and  we  pull  down  the  Skin  to 
cover  the  Stump.  We  put  fmall  Corn¬ 
er  effes  upon  the  Veffels,  a  dry  Pledget 
upon  the  Bone,  and  many  Pledgets  char¬ 
ged  with  aftringent  Pouders ;  a  large 
Pledget  charged  with  the  fame  Pouders  • 
a  ! Tlajier ,  a  Comprefs  cut  like  a  Maltefe 
CroJs-7  four  longitudinal  QomprejJ'es ,  and 
one  Circular ,  which  wraps  up  the  whole, 
a  Circular  Bandage ,  and  the  Capline .  It 
often  happens,  that  after  having  am¬ 
putated  the  Leg,  fome  time  after  the 
Suppuration ,  the  Bones  thruft  out  be¬ 
yond  the  Flefh;  which  falls  out,  by  Rea- 
ion  the  Bones  were  notfaw’d  near  enough 
to  the  Flefh :  Wherefore  it  is  good  to  put, 
after  the  Incifion  made,  an  End  of  Fillet 
cleft  at  the  Extremity,  with  which  we 
draw  the  Flefh  on  high ;  by  this  Means 
we  can  cut  the  Bone  nearer  the  Flefh, 
than  we  can  otherwife. 

The  Surgeons  fometimes  make  a  Dif¬ 
ference  between  Pinking,  Scarifications,  and 

Slafh * 
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Slajhing.  The  firft  are  flight,  and  only  pe¬ 
netrate  the  Skin,  call’d  Ticking.  The  fe- 
cond  are  deeper,  and  are  call’d  Scarifica¬ 
tions.  Lafily ,  The  third  pierce  to  the 
Bone,  and  ’tis  term’d  Slafhing.  But  a- 
bove  all,  we  muft  take  Care  of  the  Vet 
fels. 

These  Incifions  muft  not  be  in  the 
fame  Line,  but  one  among  another  •,  for 
otherwife  they  make  Bridles.  By  thefe 
Incifions  and  Medicines,  we  often  hinder 
the  Progrefs  of  a  Gangrene. 


Chap.  XXV. 
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ChXp.  XXV. 


Of  the  Reunion  of  a  Tendon. 


T  is  a  long  Time  fince  Tendons 
have  been  us’d  to  be  cut,  fince 
Galen  forbid  the  Practice  of  it, 
becaufe,  lays  he,  they  can’t  be 
confolidated,  and  Gonvuljions  happen  up¬ 
on  it. 

Guido  Cauliacus ,  who  liv’d  above  300 
Years  ago,  and  many  others  before  him, 
practis’d  it  with  Succefs ;  but  fince  him 
it  has  been  condemn’d  by  all  the  Writers 
in  Surgery ,  infomuch  as  it  was  quite  laid 
afide  till  the  French  again  attempted  it, 
and  with  good  Succefs. 


There 
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There  are  two  Re  a  fins  which  oblige 
as  to  make  the  Suture  of  a  Tendon.  The 
firft,  when  the  Wound  is  frefh,  and  the 
fecond,  when  it  is  cicatriz’d.  If  the 
Wound  is  cur’d,  the  Surgeon  muft  open 
it  to  difcover  the  Tendon, ,  which  is  cut- 
The  two  Extremities  being  found,  we 
muft  cool  the  Edges  as  little  as  may  be, 
that  they  may  reunite.  We  make  ’em 
ply.,  and  bend  ’em  to  make  ’em  approach 
each  other ;  and  ’tis  an  Affair  we  muft 
take  particular  Care  of,  becaufe  the  Ten¬ 
dons  always  retreat.  We  fcarce  make 
Sutures j  but  on  the  Exteriors. 

The  Method  of  performing  this  Ope¬ 
ration.,  is  in  the  following  Manner.  We 
take  a  ftreight  and  flat  Needle,  threaded 
with  a  double  Thread,  which  we  draw 
thro’  a  fmall  Comprefs,  flopp’d  at  the 
End  ;  we  pierce  deep  enough  into  the 
Tendon,  from  without  inwards,  and  we 
cut  the  Thread  long  enough.  We  have 
another  fmall  Comprefs  pierc’d  with  two 
Holes,  into  which  we  pals  the  Thread  -7 

with 
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with  thefe  Threads  we  make  a  Ligature, 
under  which  we  put  another  fmall  Com- 
prefs.  It  is  in  this  Operation,  as  in  mojl 
others ,  we  fhould  fee  it  done,  to  be  able 
to  do  it  well.  We  drefs  the  Wound  with 
Balfam •  It  is  to  be  obfervkL  that  the 
Part  mull  be  fuftain’d  by  a  Machine, 
which  holds  it  faff,  to  the  End  that  the 
Extremities  of  the  of  the  Tendon  may  not 
retire  from  each  other. 


Chap.  XXVL  ■ 
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Chap.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Cefarian  Operation. 

/r\  •  * 

HIS  Operation  is  call’d  the  Ce¬ 
farian  Section  j  becaule  it  is 
deliver’d  down  to  us,  that  Ce- 
far  was  bom  in  this  Manner. 


We  make  an  Incifion  on  the  dead  Wo- 
man,  from  the  Navel,  to  the  os  Pidtsy 
lengthways  on  the  Mujculi  reffij  we  open 
the  Peritoneum,  and  the  Womb  appears 
prefently;  we  make  an  Incifion  towards 
the  Bottom,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  In¬ 
fant. 
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Chap.  XXVII. 

Of  the  Paronychia. 


y  I'i  y  ;  ■:  ;-i  i  c  i  •  > 

IS  alio  term’d  Panaritium ,  or 
with  us  a  Whitlow ,  which  is  a 
Tumour  at  the  End  of  the  Fin¬ 
gers. 

To  open  this  Tumor,  w7e  make  an  In¬ 
cifion  at  the  Side  of  the  Finger  to  the 
Bone,  when  the  Matter  is  contain’d  be¬ 
tween  the  Bone  and  Feriofteum.  If  we 
iliou’d  make  Incifion  any  other  Way,  we 
might  cut  the  Tendons  of  the  Flexors ; 
but  making  the  Incifion  Sideways,  there 
can  be  no  Fear  of  this  Accident. 


Cjuap,  XXV III. 
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Chap.  XXVIIL 


Of  the  application  of  Caufticks. 

AUSTICKSare  not  to  be  ap¬ 
ply ’d  upon  nervous  Parts,  nor 
upon  the  Extremity  of  a  Ten¬ 
don  ;  but  in  the  Middle  ;  they 
are  not  apply’d  upon  Places,  where  there 
are  large  Veflels. 

1  *  -  -J  i- 

To  apply  them,  we  firft  rub  the  Place, 
where  we  wou’d  put  them,  with  a  warm 
Linnen-cloth,  to  the  End,  that  their  Ef¬ 
fects  may  be  quicker.  After  which,  we 
apply  upon  the  Place  a  FI-after,  pierced 
with  a  fmall  Hole,  and  we  bruife  the 
Cauftick j  and  lay  it  upon  the  Hole  of 
this  Flaftsr  ;  w'e  cover  the  Cauftick  with 
another  Plafter,  then  lay  on  a  Comfrefs 
and  bind  it  up. 

Xi 
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Chap.  XXIX. 

Of  Setons • 

HIS  Operation  was  much  in  ufe 
among  the  Ancients ;  it  was  the 
moft  common  Remedy  for  Dif- 
eafes  of  the  Head*  and  Defluxi- 
ons  on  the  Eyes ;  becaufe  they  thought, 
that  it  made  a  ftrong  Revuljion ,  and  that 
it  was  like  a  double  Cauffick  •  but  Bleed - 
ing,  generally  in  all  Fluxions,  is  a  Reme¬ 
dy  much  more  efficacious ;  becaufe  it  dil- 
charges  the  Habit  of  the  Body  *,  which  a 
Bundle  of  Thread  that  palTes  only  throv 
fome  Teguments ,  whofe  Difcharge  is  in- 
conliderable,  cannot  fo  well  effefr. 

The  Effe£l  of  a  Caujlick  is.  not  more 
advantagipus,  and  his  evident,  that  Bleed¬ 
ing  and  Purging  are  much  more  profitable 

than 
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than  all  flow  Suppurations.  ,  However,  as 
they  •  are  recommended,  the  Manner  of 
making  them,  is  thus. 

W e  make  the  Patient  turn  back  their 
Head  in  order  to  pinch  the  Skin  the  Eafi- 
er.  A  Servant  takes  hold,  with  both 
Hands,  of  the  Skin  below  the  Hair,  draw- 
ing  it  upwards,  and  the  Surgeon  pinches  it 
with  Pincers ,  that  have  Holes  in  them, 
(to  leflen  the  Senfe  of  the  Part),  we  pals 
thro’  thefe  Holes  and  Skin,  a  large  Nee¬ 
dle  threaded  with  filken  Threads  bundled 
up  to  together,  dipt  in  Oil  of  Rofes ,  and 
then  we  bind  on  a  Comprefs  dipt  in  the 
fame. 


Chap.  XXX. 
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Chap.  XXX. 

\  _  » 

Of  Cupping  G lofts. 

Cupping  Glafs  is  a  large  Vegel, 
.  with  a  narrow  Entrance  ;  we 
apply  them  upon  foft  Parts  tQ 
draw  violently  and  with  Force. 

Their  Differences  are  only  in  their 
Matter,  Size,  and  Figure,  which  Things 
are  not  worth  our  Notice. 

\  • 

Cupping  Glafjes  are  dry  or  moift  ;  the 
■ Dry  are  fo  call’d,  becaufe  we  don^t  fcari- 
fy  the  Skin.  We  call  them  Moift,  when 
we  do  fcarify.  When  we  apply  a  Cap- 
ping- glafs,  we  put  within  it  a  little  Tow 
fet  on  fire,  or  rather  a  Ring  of  Card,  with 

the 
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the  Ends  of  a  Bougee  of  Wax-Candle. 
The  Veffel  being  applied  upon  the  Part, 
the  Flame  inftantly  goes  out,  and  the  Skin 
rifes  up  within.  The  ancient  Philofophers , 
knowing  nothing  of  the  Properties  of  Air , 
call’d  this  Rifing  a  Fuga  vacui ;  which  the 
Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  explains  beft; 
for  the  Flame  of  Wax-candle  lighted  rare¬ 
fying  the  Air ,  that  within  is  rarer  and 
lighter  than  the  external  Air ,  which  there¬ 
fore  prefTes  the  Skin  into  the  Glafs  till  the 
internal  Air  is  again  comprefs’d  to  an  E- 
equilibrium  with  the  External \ 

I  cannot  fay,  that  the  late  Invention  of 
Cupping-Glares ,  have  any  Advantages  o- 
ver  thole  us’d  before,  for  the  Skin  rifes 
high  enough  for  our  Purpofe  with  the  old 
ones. 

They  were  us’d  upon  many  Occafions 
by  the  Ancients.  Firfi ,  they  apply’d  them 
upon  the  Part  affected  to  draw  out  the  Hu¬ 
mour  ;  upon  this  Score,  they  apply’d  them 
upon  peftilential  Carbuncles ,  to  draw  out 
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the  Venom,  upon  the  Bite  of  venomous 
Animals ,  and  upon  Venereal  Bubo’s. 

t 

Hippocrates  alfb  apply’d  Cupping-GlaJ. 1 
fes  to  Womens  Breafts ,  to  itop  the  im¬ 
moderate  Flux  of  the  Menftrua.  He  alfo 
applyM  them  upon  the  Spleen ,  and  Liver , 
to  flop  an  Hermorrhage  at  the  Nofe.  The 
Ancients  alio  apply’d  them  to  the  Neck 
and  Shoulders ,  to  hinder  the  Fluxions, 
which  fall  upon  the  Eyes  and  Throat ,  and, 
in  fhort,  to  the  Groin  and  Thighs,  to  pro¬ 
voke  Women’s  Menftrua^  .but  at  prefent, 
their  Ufe  is  not  fo  extenfive. 
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ON  THE 


Chap.  I. 


the  Difimtion  and  Signs 
Lues  Venerea. 

MONGST  the  many  that 
have  wrote  of  the  Venereal 
Difea/e ;  fome  lay  that  the 
Lues  is  an  occult  Malady ,  and 
others,  that  it  is  an  univerfal  Intemperies7 
expanded  thro’  the  whole  Body.  By 

Y  thele 
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thefe  vague  Definitions ,  they  leave  the 
Underftanding  in  doubt,  and  throw  us  in- 
•  to  Defpair  of  ever  difcerning  a  Difeafe, 
which  of  its  Nature  appears  fo  hidden. 

They  who  lay  it  is.  a  general  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  Humors ,  contracted  by  an  impure 
Coition ,  by  a  Communication  of  fome  ma¬ 
lignant  V iporS)  have  without  doubt,  more 
Reafon  than  the  firft:  They  have  yet 
more  than  thefe,  who  defin’d  it  by  an  u- 
niverlal  Intemperies ,  without  laying,  ’tis 
hot  or  cold ;  but  thefe  Reafonings  giv¬ 
ing  us  no  clear  Idea  of  the  Virus ,  which 
occalions  the  Lues ,  nor  of  the  manner  it 
a£ts ;  let  us  try  if  we  can  better  unravel 
this  Affair. 

We  fee,  by  the  Spots,  the  Vufiules 
and  'Dicers ,  which  infelt  the  whole  Habit 
of  the  Body,  manifelt  Signs  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  Corruption  •  and  we  know  by  the 
Experience  of  an  infinite  Number  of  un¬ 
fortunate  People,  that  the  Lues,  molt  an 
End,  communicates  it  felf  by  an  impure 
Copulation .  .  . 


It 


It  is  not,  that  we  are  ignorant,  that 
this  Difeale  cannot  happen  in  another 
Manner  ;  every  one  knows,  for  Example, 
that  if  an  Infant  fuck  an  infefted  Nurfe, 
it  will  be  Ipoil’d,  or  that  an  Infant  it  felf 
being  infeded  by  the  fault  of  the  Pa¬ 
rents,  may  give  it  the  Nurfe ;  or  that, 
in  fhort,  a  found  Perlon  lying  in*  Linnen 
Infeded  with  this  Poifon ,  which  is  com* 
municated  to  it  by  a  Pocky  Perfon,  may 
be  alfo  difeas’d  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
all  thefe  Circumftances  the  Pox  may  be 
caught  ;  but  will  always  be  true  to  fay,  in 
tracing  its  Original ,  that  it  is  in  impure 
Copulation ,  that  this  Infection  is  firft  com¬ 
municated  by :  Wherefore  this  Definition  is 
more  confonant,  than  the  others  ;  fortho’ 
we  know  not  how  to  exp  refs  the  Differ¬ 
ences  by  one  and  the  fame  Definition ,  we 
cannot  be  at  a  Lofs  to  give  one  juft  e~ 
nough  for  the  Pow 

■  ♦ 

This  Tiifeafe  more  dangerous  than  a 
Vlague ,  (not  to  offend  thofe  it  makes  Suf¬ 
ferers,)  infmuates  it  felf  gently,  refem- 
bling  at  its  off-fetting  forne*  flight  Inrfif- 
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portions :  But  when  it  is  once  lodged, 
and  that  it  has  taken  Root,  it  begins  to 
be  felt  and  known,  not  only  by  'Spots 
and  Fuftules,  which  infeft  the  Skin,  but 
alio  by  dry,  round,  and  red  Bufiules^ 
which  feize  upon  the  Forehead,  Lips , 
Breaft ,  Anus,  and  natural  Parts ;  and  to 
imprint,  in  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Houfe , 
a  Character  of  its  uglinefs,  it  degrades 
the  Face  of  all  its  Ornaments ,  which 
Feature  has  beftow’d  on  it,  it  takes  away 
the  Hair  of  the  Chin,  the  Eye-lids,  and 
Eye -brows  \  prefently  the  Body  becomes 
full  of  fordid  Ulcers,  tile  Countenance  lofes 
its  lively  and  natural  Colour,  the.  Eyes 
become  livid,  and  fhed  involuntary 
Tears,  the  Ears  tingle,  the  Nofi  becomes 
flunking  and  infefted  with  Ulcers,  which 
confume  it,  the  Mouth  alfo  ulcerates,  the 
Teeth  are  painful,  the  Amygdales  are  bloa- 
-  ted,  the  Uvula  relaxes,  the  Voice  breaks? 
the  Shoulders,  Sternum-,  and  the  Middle 
of  the  Arms  and  Legs  feel  fuch  exquifit 
Pains,  that  it  feems  as  if  they  were  pier¬ 
ced  with  Needles.  The  Nerves,  Tendons, 
JJgaments,  and  Feriojleum  fuffer  divulfi- 

ons> 
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ons,  which  occafion  cruel  Pains,  which 
augmenting  at  Night,  continue  in  equal 
Vigour  till  Morning,  when  the  Hopes  of 
Comfort,  and  a  little  Repofe  rife  with 
the  Sun. 

Over  and  above  this  Train  of  Evils , 
there  follow  Nodes,  Exoftofes ,  and  Cu¬ 
ries  of  the  Bones,  which  betoken  their 
Corruption. ,  and  of  which  we  are  more 
afcertain’d,  when  we  know  that  one  of 
thefe  three  Couriers,  to  wit,  a  Gonorrhteai 
a  Shankre,  and  Bubo,  have  marked  out  its 
Abode. 


Chap.  II. 
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Chap.  II. 


Of  the  Origin  of  the  Pox . 

_  JK  1 

f  .>  ‘  v  V", F 

F  we  confider  the  rough  'Draught 
I  have  given  of  the  Lues,  it  is 
eafy  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  Malady ,  and  we  muft 
not  be  furpriz’d,  that  fo  many  different 
Names  have  been  given  it,  which  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Country ,  from 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fprung.  Al- 
tho’  to  fpeak  the  Truth,  there  is  no  Na¬ 
tion,  that  does  not  dilown  it,  and  which 
does  not  rejeQ:  the  Shame  of  having  given 
Rife  to  fuch  a  Monfier  ;  from  hence  it  is, 
that  the  french  have  heretofore,  given  the  . 
Name  of  the  Spanifh ,  or  Neapolitan  Di- 
ftemper ;  the  Italians ,  Spaniards ,  and 
Englifhj  call  it  the  French  Difeafe  ;  and 
y  ^  ?  others j 
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others,  the  American ,  Venereal ,  ox  Great 
Pox. 

The  Newnefs  of  thefe  Names  impos’d 
at  the  fame  time.,  upon  their  Hatred  to 
each  other,  is  a  Sign  that  the  Ancients 
had  no  Knowledge  of  this  Difeafe.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  in  the  third  Book  of  Epidemickst 
fecond  Section,  mentioning  a  Hz/lory  of  a 
like  Illnefs ,  lets  down  the  Signs  of  the 
Lues ;  but  becaufe  he  lays,  thefe  Symp¬ 
toms  were  Companions  of  an  ard entFever. 
which  never,  or  very  rarely,  happens  in 
this  Difeafe;  it  is  to  be  fuppos’d  he  fpeaks 
of  another  Malady. 

Galen  and  others  agree,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  fpeaks  of  a  violent  Plague.  Gor- 
donius  a  famous  Phyfician  of  Montpellier , 
who  liv’d  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  fpeaks 
of  a  Gonorrhaa  and  Shancres  of  the  Pe¬ 
nis ■,  which  are  got,  fays  he,  by  lying 
with  impure  Women:  But  he  does  not 
fay,  thefe  Maladies  were  virulent,  or  that 
they  had  any  other  Coufeqnences  attend¬ 
ing  them,  than  fimple  Heat . 
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The  Leprofy ,  for  which  the  pafs’d 
Ages  built  fo  many  lAofpitals,  has  great 
Marks  of  the  Vox  in  its  exteriour  Shape  \ 
infomuch,  as  fome  Phyficians  believ’d, 
that  it  was  the  lame  D ifeafe^  which  chan¬ 
ged  into  the  Lues  at  the  End  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  Century  •  and  what  confirm’d  them 
in  this  Sentiment,  was.,  that  fince  that 
Time.,  whether  we  have  abus’d  the 
Terms ,  or  whether  we  have  taken  the  Le¬ 
prous  for  'Pocky  People,  they  have  refus’d 
to  receive  them  into  the  Liofpitals ,  whole 
Revenues  they  have  applied  to  other 
good  Ufes. 

To  anfwer  this  Doubt,  which  is  well 
enough  grounded,  we  fay,  that  if  we 
don’t  fee  fo  many  Leprous  Perfons,  fince 
the  Lues  begun  as  before  ;  it  is  that  ha¬ 
ving  taken  them  for  pocky  Perfons., 
becaule  of  the  Appearances,  they  have 
cur’d  them  with  Remedies  for  the  Lues  ■ 
mean  while  we  mull  not  draw  this  Con- 
fequence,  that  the  Remedies  which  cur  d 

the  Lues,  cur’d  the  Leprofy ;  for  then  the 

Lues 
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Lues  and  Leprofy  wou’d  be  one  Difeafe: 
For  we  know  by  ordinary  Practice,  that 
one  and  the  fame  Difeafe  may  be  cur’d 
by  different  Remedy. 


Let  us  fay  then  with  the  Vulgar,  that 
the  Lues  has  contributed  to  cure  the  Le~ 
trofr,  fince  it  was  the  Occafion  of  with* 
drawing  the  Salaries  from  the  Hofpitals, 
and  let  us  conclude  with  the  major  Part 
of  the  Moderns ,  that  the  Lues  is  alfo  as 
different  from  the  Leprofy,  as  a  Phleg¬ 
mon  from  a  Cancer;  becaufe  the  Leprojy^ 
which  is  call’d  an  universal  Cancer >  and 
atr abilarious ,  differs  from  the  Lues  in 
this,  that  of  it  felf,  it  communicates  it 
felt  to  all  People  indifferently  of  what 
Temperament  wkfsfoever,  and  it  is  more 
familiar  to  Blood’s ,  that  are  directly  op- 
pofit  to  atr  abilarious.  Thus  the  Ancients 
fpeakJ  when  they  wou’d  denote  Me lan- 
cholick  Constitutions. 

The  Leprofy  is  ufually  hereditary,  it 
is  flowly  generated  by  an  ill  Regimen  of 
Diet.  The  Lues  communicates  it  felf 
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moil  frequently  by  Coition,  and  furprifes 
in  a  little  Time  Perfons  qf  a  plump  Ha¬ 
bit,  and  fuch  as  live  high.  The  Leprofy 
occafions  little  or  no  Pain,  but  the  Lues 
becomes  infupportable. 

We  might  (hew  other  Reafons  alfo,  to 
make  the  Difference  of  thefe  two  Difeafes 
more  evident:  In  fhort,  Authors,  who 
have  wrote  of  Phyfick,  wou’d  have  fpoke 
of  the  Lues,  if  they  had  known  it. 

Some  thinks  that  it  did  not  begin  to 
reign  in  our  Continent ,  till  the  Years  143  3 
or  1434,  where  it  fihew’d  it  felf. 

The  better  Part  of  Hiftorians  and  Au¬ 
thors,  who  have  fpoke  of  the  Lues  fince 
that  Time,  fay  that  is  new  with  refpeft  to 
us  ;  but  that  it  is  ancient,  as  other  Dil- 
eafes,  with  Regard  to  the  American ,  as 
at  Florida ,  where  it  is 1  as  common,  as  it 
is  eafy  to  he  cur’d,  and,  it  is  no  Ids  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Weftern  Parts  .of  America , 
add  the  fame  Authors,  than  the  Small-Pox 
in  Europe.  They  fay  alfo,  that  the  Peo- 

pie 


pie  of  the  Country  take  of  the  Deeoclion 
or  Gtiaiacum  frefh,  with  which  they  mix 
the  Juice  of  a  certain  Plant,  which  grows 
in  the  Country. 


This  bad  Merchandile,  as  other  Authors 
fay,  came  from  the  other  World  by  Chri- 
Jiopher  Columbus ,  who  made  a  Voyage  in 
the  Year  1492,  from  whence  he  came  back 
in  1494.  The  better  Part  of  the  Soldiers 
being  return’d  into  Spain  with  this  Lues, 
which  they  got  in  the  Indies ,  were  fent  to 
the  Army  againft  die  French ,  where  they 
fow’d  it  fo  well,  that  the  French  Army 
were  more  endamag’d  by  this  Difeafe, 
than  their  Arms. 


It  is  not  Hiftorians  only,  that  have  fpo- 
ken  diverfly  of  the  Origin  of  this  Lues ; 
Van  Helmont  has  a  Fancy  pleafant  enough, 
lie  lays,  that  it  proceeded  from  Copulati¬ 
on  of  a  Man  a  nd  fome  Bead:  which  had 
the  Farcin;  but  without  doing  Injury  to 
the  Reputation  of  fo  great  a  Man.,  one 
may  juftly. look  upon  this  Opinion  as  Vifi- 
onary. 
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There  is  good  Reafonto  believe,  that 
this  TDifeafe  is  as  ancient  as  the  W or  Id  * 
and  if  we  read  the  Debauches  often,  the 
Pains  which  Tacitus 3  and  Suetonius  attri¬ 
bute  to  Tiberius  with  Reflexion ,  we  may 
allure  our  felves,  that  he  had  not  the 
Difeafe  of  Naples ,  but  that  of  Qaprrea , 
the  Place  of  his  Diverlions  and  ordinary 
Pleafures. 


Chap.  III. 


Chap.  III. 

* 

Of  the  Caufe  of  the  Lues . 


ROM  the  Wijiory  I  have  given 
you  of  the  Lues ,  we  'ought  to 
be  convinc’d,  that  it  is  of  the 
Number  of  Contagious  Difeafes, 
that  is,  of  thole  which  communicate 
themfelves  by  the  Touch  of  an  infe&ed 
Perfon  to  others  who  were  before  free. 

Let  us  now  fee  of  what  Nature  this 
Virus  is,  and  how  it  a  els  to  produce  its 
Effects.  If  we  confider,  that  a  little  Lea¬ 
ven  is  capable  to  lift  up  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Pafte,  and  that  a  little  Barm  ferments 
Tuns  of  Liquor,  that  fome  Drops  of  Sp¬ 
rit  of  Vitriol ,  or  Juice  of  Citron  imme- 
'  -  diately 
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diately  curdle  Milk,  and  that  afterwards, 
the  lead:  Part  of  this  fermented  Subilance, 
has  the  Power  of  fermenting  others,  and 
theie  others  alfo  In  Infinitum,  if  I  may  fo 
fay  ;  we  (han’t  be  furpriz’d,  that  a  little 
Saliva,  a  few  Drops  of  corrupted  Humor, 
or  fome  volatile  Parts  exhaling  from  a 
pocky  Perfon,  lhou’d  enter  into  another 
yet  uninfe&ed,  and'  occafion  the  fame 
Fermentations :  But  as  all  thefe  Leavens 
are  acid  and  tartareous^.  we  have  all  the 
Reafon  in  the  World  to  believe,  that  the 

V  .  J  I* 

Venom  of  this  Malady  communicates  it 
felf  by  Virtue  of  fome  Tartareous  Parts,- 
which  conftitute  the  Nature  of  this  VI 
rds:  It  is  not  credible,  that  this  Acid 
continues  always  the  fame ;  at  firft  Sei- 
fure,  we  have  Realbn  to  look  upon  it  as 
compos’d  of  fome  volatile  Parts,  capable 
of  raifrng  a  fimple  Fermentation,  which 
opens  the  Principles  of  the  Blood,  and 
which  ever  feizes  in  Proportion  as  the 
Blood  exalts  it  felf ;  in  fucli  Soft,  as  that 
this  Acid  becomes  Arfenical,  corrupts  and 
thickens  the  Semen  and  other  liquid  Sub- 

fiances, 
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Ranees,  pricks  the  Nerves ,  and  Tendons ^ 
and  makes  the  Bones  carious. 

The  Experience  of  many  unfortunate 
Perfons,  who  complain  foon  after  impure 
Embraces,  givesus  fo  fenfible  Proofs,  that 
there  is  no  Room  left  to  doubt  of  it- 
They  Eel  prelently  an  Itching  upon  the 
Gians  and  Prepuce,  with  Pain  and  In¬ 
flammation,  which  is  follow’d  foon  after 
with  many  rebellious,  malignant  and  cor- 
rofive  Ulcers ,  which  are  the  true  Effects 
of  an  acrimonious  and  fharp  Humor  like 
Aqua  fort  is ,  which  make  fuch  deep  Ef- 
chars  in  the  Parts.  All  thefe  Accidents 
may  hcippen  by  other  Means,  as  we  have 
already  laid,  and  to  other  Parrs ;  as  for 
Example,  to  a  Child’s  Mouth,  which  has 
lucked  an  infe&ed  Nurfe,  or  to  a  Wo¬ 
man  s  Bi calls,  which  has  given  fuck  to 
an  infe&ed  Infant,  or  to  the  Hand  of  a 
Midwiie,  bringing  infedled  Women  to 
Bed,  or  vice  verfd ,  or  laftly  in  the  Habit 

of  the  Body ,  by  lying  in  infected  Lin- 
nen. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  comprehend  how  this 
Virus  pafles  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood-,  its 
penetrating  and  aftive  ?  articles  enter  firft 
into  the  Capillary  Veins ,  from  thence' in¬ 
to  the  larger,  till  it  at  lafl:  it  infinuates 
into  the  Habit  of  the  Body  by  the  Cir¬ 
culation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  Manner,  that  all 
contagious  Difeafes  communicate  them- 
themfelves. 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Blood  is 
the  Matter  and  Aliment,  which  nourifhes 
the  Parts,  and  this  Nourifhment  is  the 
Foundation  of  all  the  Oeconomy ,  which 
caufes  the  Animal  to  fubfift,  and  live.  If 
the  Blood  have  all  the  Qualities  re- 
quifite  for  good,  laudable,  and  natural 
AJfimilation ,  there  is  no  Fear,  but  the  A- 
nimal  will  perform  all  its  Functions  well, 
and  live  commodioully :  But  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rupted,  this  Oeconomy  will  be  overturn’d ; 
we  fee  Troubles  all  over  them,  all  their 
Functions  will  be  imperfeft,  or  impeded  ; 
there  is  no  Part,  but  will  fuffer,  and  be  at- 
tacqued  with  Difeafesr  We  haveprov’d  by 

Rea- 


Reafons  and  Experiences,  very  lenfible, 
that  the  Caufe  of  the  Rues  is  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  Acid,  and  that  it  is  its  Points, 
which  difturb  the  Blood,  and  affe£t  its 
Circulation  ;  let  us  now  come  to  the 
Methods  of  Cure. 
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Chap.  IV. 

Of  the.  Cure  of  the  Lues. 

HE  greater  Part  of  ffich,  as 
have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
Venereal  ‘Difeafe ,  and  to  give 
us  the  Cure  of  it,  have  ufually 
ended  where  they  ought  to  have  began; 
it  is  not,  that  this  Method  changes  there¬ 
fore,  either  the  Manner  of  Treatment, 
or  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  ;  but  I  have  thought.,  that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  Malady ,  Step  by 
Step,  and  attack  it  in  its  Birth,  and  Be¬ 
ginning. 


Let 
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Let  us  give  the  Means  of  hindring,  if 
poflible.,  that  its  Forerunners ,  don’t  lodge 
within  us  ;  becaufe  if  once  it  enters,  we 
muft  make  ufe  of  the  moft  potent 
Remedies,  to  extirpate  it,  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  have  no  Place. 
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Chap.  V. 

Of  the  Gonorrhoea. 

•  i 

E  have  faid,  at  the  Beginning 
of  this  Treatife „  that  the 
Forerunners  of  the  Lues  were 
three  in  Number;  the  Conor - 
rhoea^  vulgarly  call’d  a  Clap ,  a  Shankre * 
and  a  Bubo . 

The  Gonorrhoea  is  the  moft  frequent  of 
all,  the  moft  difficult,  and  the  longed:  in 
curing  :  But  it  is  not  fo  often  follow’d 
by  a  Fox  as  the  other  two.  We  call  it. 
Gonorrhoea ,  becaufe  it  is  a  continual  Flux 
of  a  glairy;  purulent,,  and  corrupted 
Matter ,  from  the  Urethra ,  attended  with 
a  very  painful  in  making  Water * 

The 
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The  Reafon  of  this  Running  is  an  Ulcer 
in  the  Proflat  £  and  Glands  {ill  along  the 
Urethra .  Thefe  Projlat Glands  are  fil¬ 
led  with  V eficules,  like  Hydatides ,  full 
of  a  glairy  Humor ,  which  dilcharges  it 
felf  into  the  Urethra  ;  they  open  at  the 
Place  of  the  Seminal  Veficles ,  where  there 
is  a  ima‘11  Caruncle ,  which  is  their  Valve • 
In  fhort,  the  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Di- 
ftemper,  or  Ulcer,  is  an  acrimonious  Hu¬ 
mor )  communicated  to  the  Parts  by  an 
impure  Embrace  :  Altho’  this  continual 
Running  caules  a  great  D ijjipation  of 
Spirits,  and  that  it  appears,  it  would 
weaken  the  Body  in  a  fmall  Time,  and 
emaciate  it ;  neverthelefs  we  fee,  that 
fuchj  as  'have  this  Illnefs,  keep  up  very 
well  for  a  long  Time,  without  any  very 
ill  Appearance ,  fave  a  Palenefs ,  becaufe 
this  D ifcharge  is  an  Impurity ,  and  upon 
Condition  they  apply  for  a  Cure  in  Time, 
and  to  expert  Perfons,  a  Pox  feldom  fol¬ 
lows.  The  manifeft  Signs  of  this  Di- 
jlemper  are  a  Running  of  a  yellow, 
brown,  or  green  Matter ,  fometimes  alfo 

bloody,  a  great  and  intolerable  Pain  in 

making 
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making  Water  ;  the  Ulcer  is  the  Occafi- 
on  of  the  former,  and  the  Inflammation , 
and  Sharpnefs  of  the  Urine,  the  Caufe 
of  the  latter;  and  as  the  Inflamma¬ 
tion  is  caus’d  by  the  Ulcer,  and  accom¬ 
panies  it  a  long  time,’  after  it  is  form’d ; 
fo  alio  the  painful  Heat  proceeds  from 
the  Water  palling  over  it,  and  accompa¬ 
nies  it  alfo  a  long  time. 

The  Vrognoftick  Signs,  which  give  us 
to  underftand  the  Event  of  this  Uiftem- 
per ,  are  the  Nature  of  the  Pain,  and  the 
Quality  of  the  Matter  which  flows.  If 
the  Pain  be  little,  and  the  Matter  white, 
this  Difeafe  won’t  be  dangerous  ;  it  will 
be  foon  cur’d,  and  with  few  proper  Re¬ 
medies  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Rain 
be  intolerable,  and  the  Inflammation  be 
fo  large,  that  it  feizes  not  only  upon  the 
Gians,  but  alfo  the  Corpora  Caver  no  fa, 
lb  as  to  caufe  an  Erection,  and  that  the 
Matter  is  yellow,  or  greenifh,  the  HP 
ftemper  is  fufpicious,  virulent,  and  very 
hard  to  cure  ;  and  thus  Gonorrhoea's  differ 
in  more  and  lefs ;  they  have  all  fomthing 
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of  a  Virus  in  them,  and  have  nothing  com¬ 
mon  to  fimple  Heats,  of  which  we  have 
no  Defign  to  treat  here. 

T o  treat  this  Diftemper,  according  to 
the  Rules  of  Art,  we  muft  have  Regard 
to  three  Things,  to  wit,  to  the  Caufe, 
which  is  a  Virus ;  to  the  Hifiafe,  which 
is  an  Ulcer;  and  to  the  Symptoms ,  which 
are  Heat  and  Vain  we  feel  in  making 
Water. 

We  take  off  the  Ulcer  by  Dejic cants, 
the  Virus  by  ‘Purgatives ;  and  the  Pain 
and  Heat  of  Urine  by  Refrigerants ;  but 
as  we  cannot  well  anfwer  thefe  three  In¬ 
dications,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and 
that  we  muft  obferve  the  Order  and 
Time  of  the  Remedies,  before  we  attempt 
the  Cure  of  the  Ulcer  ;  we  muft  take  off 
the  Virus,  which  produces  and  foments 
it,  and  before  we  take  of  this,  we  muft 
moderate  the  Inflammation,  which  hin. 
ders  the  carrying  off  the  Virus ,  and  deft 
ficcating  the  Ulcer ;  fo  that  we  muft  be¬ 
gin 
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gin  with  the  Inflammation,  then  take 
off  the  Virus ,  and  finifh  with  the  Ulcer. 

The  Virus  acts  llowly  and  infenfibly 
in  the  Beginning  ;  afterwards  it  infinuates 
it  felf  deeper.,  and  it  corrodes  fome  fmall 
Capillary  V  eifelsj,  fo  that  from  this  cor- 
rofive  Blood  iflues  forth,  attended  with 
Heat ;  the  third  and  following  Days,  the 
Inflammation  increafes  ;  there  is  a  Phleg¬ 
mon  around  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  ; 
which  makes  the  Paflage  of  the  Urine  dif¬ 
ficult:  This  inflammation  fometimes  CGm“ 
municates  it  felf  to  the  Intejlinum  re - 
Shim,  by  reafon  of  its  nearnefs,  and  to 
the  Gians ;  from  hence  it  arifes,  that  they 
who  are  troubled  with  the  Stone ,  feel  a 
greater  Pain  at  the  End  of  the  Penis,  when 
they  make  Water,  than  they  feel  in  the 
Perinseumj  or  at  the  Sphinfter  of  the 
Bladder.  The  6th  Day,  fometimes  foon- 
er,  fometimes  later,  there  runs  forth  an 
Humor  like  unto  Milk,  which  afterwards 
thickens  and  continues  to  run  in  the  Con- 
fifience  of  Sperm This  Humor  is  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  imperfect  Seed  and  Pus ,  which 

comes 
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comes  from  the  Ulcer,  not  only  in  the 
Paffage,  but  alfo  in  the  Proftratay  and 
ofteh  the  VeJIcul'£  Semmales . 

W £  take  off  the  Inflammation  by  Re¬ 
frigerants ,  and  as  nothing  cools  more 
than  Bleeding,  which  takes  off  the  Pleni¬ 
tude,  we  fhoifd  often  begin  with  it,  par* 
ticularly  where  the  the  Inflammation  is 
violent  j  and  before  we  attempt  it,  we 
ought  to  give  an  Emollient  Glifter,  not 
for  the  Sake  of  emptying  the  Bowels  of 
their  Excrements.,  but  becaufe  it  ferves 
for  a  Fomentation  to  the  Reft  urn  and 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  allays  their 
Heatj  and  eafes  their  Pain,  and  does  the 
lame  Good  here,  as  Fomentations  do? 
(compos’d  of  Emollients )  in  Inflammati¬ 
ons  elfe  where. 

The  Patient  muft  obferve  to  live  up¬ 
on  a  cooling  and  moiftening  Diet ;  fuch 
.are  Soops  in  Summer,  in  which  are  boil¬ 
ed  Lettice ,  and  fuch  cooling  Herbs  ;  he 
muft  refrain  from  Wine  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  and  ought  to  drink  Whey  or  Ptifans, 

B  b  into 
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into  which  he  muft  often  put  a  little  Sal 
TrunelLe,  which  may  be  fbftned  with  a 
little  Pouder  of  Liquorice  ;  he  muft  a- 
void  any  Meats.,  pepper’d  or  falted,  and 
to  be  fhort,  he  muft  avoid  Wine,  and 
Exercile  of  all  Kinds. 

He  muft  take  the  firft  Day  lome  E- 
mulfions,  or  fome  Gaffes  of  Whey,  in 
which  any  cooling  Syrup  -may  be  dif- 
folv’d  ,  as  Violets  or  other ;  after  having  fatis- 
fied  the  firft  Indication ,  thatis,  after  having 
taken  away  the  Inflammation,  and  we 
find  that  the  Penis  is  no  longer  inflam’d, 
and  the  Patient  feels  no  more  Pain  nor 
Heat,  we  muft  betake  our  lelves  to  the 
fecond  Intention,  which  is  to  take  off  the 
v  Virulency  by  Purgatives .  We  muft  al¬ 
ways  begin  the  Cure  by  the  moft  gentle 
Purgatives,  fuchas  CaJJla ,  and  Cryftallum 
Miner  ale ,  which  may  be  mix’d  in  a  Pint 
of  Whey,  which  the  Patient  may  drink 
off  at  twice  ;  after  thefe  Remedies,  they 
may  be  purg’d  in  different  Ways. 

By  a  Decoftion,  in  the  following  Man¬ 
ner,  Boil  Sena  of  Alexandria.  4  Drachms, 

CaJJla 
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CaJJla  half  an  Ounce,  Cardamoms  one 
Drachm,  in  a  Pint  of  Water,  down  to 
half  a  Pint,  ftrain  this  Liquor,  add  to  it 
two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Solutive  Rofes, 
Cinnamon-water,  three  Ounces;  take  a 
large  Glafs  of  it  Evening  and  Morning, 
fo  as  that  it  may  work  gently,  and  the 
Patients  may  go  about  their  Affairs ;  this 
as  it  works,  muft  be  continued  for  fome 
following  Days. 

If  this  does  not  cure  the  Gonorrhoea , 
they  muft  ceafe  taking  this  Deco&ion  ; 
and  if  the  Matter  flow  plentifully,  and* 
be  greenilh,  they  muft  betake  themfelves 
to  the  ufe  of  ftronger  Purgatives :  Such 
are  Rills,  in  which  muft  be  Mercurius 
dale  is,  and  of  which  we  will  give  the 
Reader  a  Delcription. 

14  Take  Amber,  Aloes  Succotrina 
‘  Scammony,  Flowers  of  Brimftone 
4  of  each  a  Drachm ;  Cinnamon  and 
*  Mercurius  Dulcis  of  each  a  Scruple, 

‘  mix  them  up  together  with  any  Sy~ 

1  rup  into  a  Mafs  of  Pills.  IVT0  JO.  £  t 

Bb  2  C EAsir 
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Le  ast  the  Virulency  fhou’d  pafs  into 
a  Lues,  the  Patient  may  take  three  or 
four  of  thefe  Pills,  that  is  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Scruple,  and  they  will  infallibly 
carry  off  the  Virulency,  and  then  we  may, 
without  any  fear  of  Inconvenience,  fatisfy 
the  third  Intention.  I  fay,  without  fear 
of  any  Inconveniency,  becaufe  if,  before 
we  have  purg’d  enough  to  take  off  the 
Virus j  we  flhou'd  make  ufe  of  deficcant 
and  aftringent  Injections,  which  hinder 
the  running  of  of  this  corrupted  Matter 
off,  according  to  Natures  Defign,  it  wouM 
throw  it  felf  either  upon  the  Tefticles  or 
the  Groin,  and  fo  occafion  either  an  In¬ 
flammation  of  them,  or  a  Bubo . 

We  mu  ft  not  then  make  ufe  of  In¬ 
jections,  till  towards  the  End ;  or  where 
the  Matter  ceafes  to  run,  or  runs  but 
little ;  and  that  it  is  white,  and  of 
the  Qonfiftence  of  Whey  3  becaufe, 
thefe  are  Remedies  of  no  great  Effefr, 
and  which  we  muft  lay  no  great 
Strefs  upon,  fmce  they  cannot  penene- 

trate  to  thp  Ulcer;  neverthelefs,  becaufe 
,  4  *  Ufe 
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* 

Ufe  will  have  It  fo,  and  that  there  may 
be  Tome  Ulcer  in  the  Urethra^  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  Running,  it  wouM  be  of  ufe 
to  make  the  following  Mixture  up  and 
injeft. 


Take  Smiths-water  and  Claret  j  of 
each  a  Pound ,  dijjolve  in  it  a  TDrachm 
of  white  Vitriol ;  inject  a  little  of 
this  warm’d, \  Morning  and  Even¬ 
ing. 

Or, 

,  Take  Plant  ane-water  a  Pounds 
white  Troches  of  Rhafis  a  TDraehm^ 
Sugar  of  Lead  half  a  Drachm .  /#- 

jeti  it  warm ,  Morning  and  Even - 
mg. 

* 

But  if  thefe  Remedies  anfwer  not  our 
End,  there  is  Reafon  to  fear,  tlmt  the  Pa¬ 
tients  will  be  pox’d.  Wherefore  the  belt 
Method  in  this  Cafe,  is  to  obferve  a 
firict  Diet  for  fifteen  Days.,  and  to  fweat 

with 
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with  the  Decoction  of  Guaiacum,  Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening  in  a  Baguio  for  a  fmall 
Time;  for  the  Ule  of  this  Deco&ion  will 
evaporate  the  Remainder  of  the  Virus , 
and  will  perhaps  throw  out  Scabs.,  or 
Ulcers.,  after  which  they  muft  ceafe  from 
fweating,  and  expeft  a  Cure  from  the 
Grand  Remedy  . 


•V  ■ 


Chap.  VI* 


Chap.  VI. 

Of  V leers  of  the  ‘Penis. 

LCERS  of  the  Penis^  com¬ 
monly  called  Shancres 3  are  the 
moft  common  Fore-runners  of 
the  Lues^  they  are  the  Effects 
of  virulent  Humors,  which  fix  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Prepuce,  and  which  in- 
finuate  themielves  between  the  Gians  and 
Prepuce,  during  an  impure  Embrace.  It 
is  oblervable,  that  the  Jews ,  or  others 
circumcised,  take  not  this  Difeafe  fo  fre¬ 
quently  as  others  do,  who  are  not ;  and 
they,  whofe  Gians  is  uncover’d,  are  not 
fo  fulceptible  of  this  Infection,  as  they 
whofe  Prepuce  hangs  to  low ;  and  for  luch 
as  walla  after  Venereal  Embraces,  they  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  efcape  any  Infe&ion,  which  with¬ 
out  this  Precaution  wou’d  have  been  una¬ 
voidable. 

The  Signs  of  virulent  Ulcers,  are  the 
Roundnefs,  the  Whitenefs,  the  Calloflty 
of  the  Edges,  and  a  fharp  Pain.  Thofe 
of  the  Prepuce  are  more  dangerous,  than 
thofe  of  the  Gians ,  and  one  only  is  more 
dangerous  than  many  together.  Altho’ 
thefe  Ulcers  are  often  follow’d  by  the 
Lues,  neverthelels  they  are  not  fo  tedious, 
or  fo  hard  to  cure  as  a  Gonorrhea  •  becaufe 
the  Ailment  being  partly  outward,  Reme¬ 
dies  can  be  the  eafilier  apply’d  ;  but  al- 
fo,  altho’  it  is  ufual  to  cure  it,  one  is  not 
afliirM  to  be  free  from  the  Pox. 

In  curing  a  Shankre ,  we  mull  regard 
two  Things,  to  wit,  the  Virus  and  the 
Ulcer :  We  dry  up  the  Fountain  by  purg¬ 
ing  with  the  fame  Remedies ,  which  we 
ufe  in  the  Gonorrhoea  ;  all  the  Difference 
there  is,  is  not  to  cool  fo  much  here,  nei¬ 
ther  by  Liquors  nor  Diet,  for  fear  of  hin¬ 
dring  ,  in  the  Beginning,  the  Suppuration 

of 
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of  the  Ulcer,  which  we  tnuft  promote  by 
Pledgets  charg’d  with  Suppuratives,  mix’d 
with  red  Precipitate,  or  Quickfilver  in 
Turpentine;  for  the  Suppurative  carries 
on  the  Suppuration 5  and  the  Quick¬ 
filver  confumes  the  fpongy  Flefh,  makes 
the  Efchar  fall  and  drys  the  Ulcer,  which 
coming  to  Cicatrife,  leaves  the  Edges 
hard  and  callous.  Vigo’ s  Flafier  cum 
Men curio ,  is  a  great  Help  to  foften  it. 
If  after  the  Efchar  is  fall’n  off,  others 
fpring  up,  we  muit  touch  the  Ulcer  with 
the  Lapis  infernalis ;  if  it  yeild  not  to 
this  laft  Remedy,  we  muft  have  Recourfe 
to  the  Diet  of  fifteen  Days,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Gonorrhoea j  to  the  End,  that  if  any 
ill  Symptom  appear  in  that  Time^  we 
may  difpofe  the  Patient  for  a  Salivation , 
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Chap.  VII. 


Of*  Venereal  Bubo. 

BUBO  is  a  Tumour  hap- 
penning  to  the  Glands  of 
the  Groin,  by  Obftrufti- 
ons. 


This  Symptom  is  advantageous  and 
favourable  to  fuch  as  it  happens  to,  be- 
caufe  it  often  frees  them  from  the  Box, 
which  is,  as  we  have  faid,  an  Epitome  of 
all  Evils. 

The  Signs  of  this  Symptom  are  evi¬ 
dent,  the  Patient  has,  on  the  Groin,  or 
on  both  Sides  there,  a  Pain  with  a  Hard- 
nefs,  which  grows  infenilbly  up  into  a 

Tumor;  and  it  is  certainly  a  .Crijis  of 

a  Pox, 
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a  Pox,  finee  it  fuppurates  eafily.  We 
mud  then  forward  its  Suppuration  by  all 
Means  poffible ;  for  this  Reafon  it  is,  we 
muft  not  turn  off  the  Humors  by  Bleed¬ 
ing,  Purging,  Coolers,  and  Repercuffives, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  muff  heat  the  Bo¬ 
dy  by  Exercife  and  good  Diet,  not  to  Ex¬ 
cels;  becaufe  all  violent  Exercife,  and  too 
heating  Nourifhment,  fuch  as  Brandies, 
Spanish  Wines,  Garlick,  Onions,  Pepper, 
and  other  Things  of  that  Nature,  which 
by  their  Particles  exhale  the  more  fubtile 
Parts,  thicken  and  coagulate  the  Remain¬ 
der,  and  hinder  Suppuration,  which  is 
generally  the  Confequence  of  a  moderate 
and  gentle  Heat. 

After  having  regulated  their  Diet,, 
without  premifmg  the  general  Remedies, 
we.  mulf  content  our  felves  to  apply  fuch 
Topicks,as  will  ad vance Suppuration,  fuch 
as  Galhamim ,  and  .  other  Suppuratives, 
mention’d  in  th eTreatifes  of  Surgery  ^  a  l- 
moft  everywhere. 


Cc  2 
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There  are  Bubo's,  which  eafily  come 
to  Suppuration,  and  others  more  diffi¬ 
cultly.  We  pierce  the  firft  Sort,  with  a 
Lancet,  as  loon  as  the  Matter  is  form’d, 
and  the  others  with  a  Cauftick,  before 
they  are  ripe  j  becaufe  fhpu’d  we  wait  for 
Suppuration  in  thefe  latter^full  of  a  vif- 
cous  and  hard  Stuff,  the  Patient  might  be 
pox’d  firft.  •  ' 

When  the  Tumor  is  greats  red  and 
painful,  we  muft  apply  a  Train  of  Cau- 
fticks,  and  make  in  the  Efchar  a  large  In- 
cifion  with  a  Lancet,  and  keep  it  open 
with  D iachylon,  under  which  is  a  Sup¬ 
purative,  and  ’tis  advifable  to  keep  on 
thefe  Suppuratives  a  long  while. 

For  greater  Security  we  muft  purge 
the  Patient  after  Suppuration  for  fome 
Days.  The  Diet  and  Purgatives  fhou’d 
be  the  fame,  which  we  have  order’d  for 
the  other  two  Fore-runners  of  the  Box. 


The 
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The  Ulcer  being  dry’d,  we  mult  in- 
earn  and  cicatrife;  if  neverthelels  after 
all  the  Help  of  Phyfick,  there  lhould  ap¬ 
pear  any  Signs  of  the  Vox ,  we  mull 
caufe  the  Patient  to  refolve  to  undergo 
the  Method,  we  are  going  to  mention, 
which  is  the  lhorteft  and  fureft,  which 
can  be  made  ule  of  in  this  troublefome 
Difeafe. 


,  \ 

Chap.  VIII. 
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Chap.  VIII. 


Of  the  Manner  of  Treating  the 

Lues. 

ANY  Remedies  do  contribute 
to  begin  the  Cure  of  the  Lues* 
but  Mercury  alone  can  only  fi- 
nilli  it.  This  proud  Difeafe* 
yields  to  no  other;  it  plays  with  all  the 
Machines  made  ufe  of  to  extinguish  it* 
and  it  retires  feemingly  from  the  Patient* 
only  to  torture  him  the  more  afterwards, 

Guaiacum,  China %  Salfaparilla ,  and 
fuch  like  Drugs  brought  from  the  other 
World,  are  no  more  acknowledg’d  for  A- 
lexipharmacks y  or  for  Specifaks.  Such  as 
we  find  in  our  own  Continents,  are  only 
ufeful  for  other  Difeafes ;  but  in  this  Cafe 

they 
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they  ferve  to  cure  fome  weak  Spirits  of  the 
Opinion,  they  have  of  being  attack’d 
with  an  Evil,  which  we  ought  truly  to 
fear.,  and  that  they  wou’d  well  deferve 
to  have,  fince  they  ufe  fo  many  ’Drugs 
which  heat  much,  fufe  the  Blood,  and 
turn  it  into  Serofities ,  or  which  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  Circulation ,  occafion  rather 
Obft ructions  in  the  Mufcles,  which  cauft 
Rheumatifms  with  infupportable  Pains 
which  the  Ignorant  look  upon  as  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  •  Pox.  In  fhort,  theft  Reme¬ 
dies  often  leave  an  ill  Impreffion  on  the 
Vifcera ,  which  hurry  on  Death  to  poor 
Patients ;  and  we  wou’d  do  much  better 
•to  change  the  Diet  from  drying  to  Moift- 
ners.  The  Bagnio's  and  Perfumes ,  in 
which  many  have  dyed  of  Syncope’s 
and  Apoplexies ,  are  only  Inventions 
to  put  an  End  to  this  Tragedy  the  foon- 


er. 


The  frequent  ufe  of  Purgatives  is  ve¬ 
ry  beneficial  ;  but  by  their  Adminiflrati- 
on  only,  we  cannot  root  out  the  D ifeafe. 
They  difperfe  the  Puftules  of  an  ordinary 

Scab 
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Scab  well  enough,  but  not  thofe  of  the 
Lues.  They  difcharge  the  Body  of  a 
great  deal  of  corrupted  Humors,  but  not. 
of  the  Virus ,  unlefs  it  be  frefli,  and  has 
not  feiz’d  upon  the  folid  Parts ;  for  then 
the  Virus  is  fo  infinuated  into  the  very 
Marrow  of  the  Bones,  that  we  fee  the 
Body  all  over  running  with  Matter,  and 
fo  loaden  with  Sanies ,  that  it  is  ready  to 
rot  and  emaciates  extremely,  unlefs  we 
have  Recourfe  to  Mercury ,  which  is  the 
only  Remedy  we  can  employ  to  eradicate 
a  P oXj  without  the  Fear  of  Relay fe,  let 
ignorant  Men  fay  what  they  pleafe. 

1  ..  ,  4  4  • 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  Purgatives  re-' 
quire  great  Caution  in  their  ufe,  how 
much  more  does  Mercury  require,  which 
is  the  Grand  Remedy  ?  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  the  Signs  of  the  Pox  •  in  order 
to  treat  it  well,  fee  that  the  Body  have 
not  us’d  too  many  Remedies ,  or  at  leaffc 
there  be  no  Fever.  The  Spring  and  Fall 
are  favourable  Seafbns,  when  Neeeflity 
requires  it,  and  we*  eafily  obtain  our 

Ends 
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Ends  if  we  obierve  the  following  Dire¬ 
ctions. 

After  having  given  a  Glifter  or  two, 
we  bleed  once  or  twice  in  the  Arm.  We 
purge  the  Patient  with  a  Potion  of  Sena, 
Caffia,  and  Syrup  of  Solutive  Rofes ;  at 
Night  we  caufe  them  to  bathe  in  warm 
Water  for  two  Hours.,  and  an  Hour  after, 
we  give  them  a  little  roaft  Meat.  The 
next  Day  early  in  the  Morning,  they 
muft  go  again  into  the  Bath,  where  they 
muft  flay  as  long  as  at  firft  ;  and  after 
they  are  come  out,  or  while  they  are  in 
it,  they  muft  live  on  Soop,  in  which  cool¬ 
ing  and  foft  Herbs  have  been  boil’d.  At 
Dinner  they  muft  alfo  live  upon  Broths  ■ 
at  Night  again  they  muft  enter  the  Bath! 
and  continue  this  Regimen  in  the  lame 
.  Order  we  have  prefcrib’d^,  for  fix  Days, 
or  more.  The  Surgeon  who  takes  Care 
of  the  Bat  lent,  and  who  knows  his  Con., 
fiitution ,  muft  purge  him  as  he  judges 
proper,  and  muft  change  the  Water  of 
the  Bath  daily.  The  Patient  muft  again 
be  purg’d  every  three  Days  with  the  fame 

D  d  Reme * 
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Remedy  we  have  fpoke  of,  and  muft  e- 
ven  take  it  in  the  Bath  early  in  the  Mor¬ 
ning,  about  half  an  Hour  after  he  has 
been  in.  The  Baths  being  ended,  they 
muft  have  Mercury  given  to  raife  a  Sa¬ 
livation, ,  were  thefe  Cautions  more  pun¬ 
ctually  obferv’d,  fo  many  wou’d  not  fail, 

daily  .do  for  want  of  them :  For  if  we 
give  Mercury  to  raife  a  Salivation ,  we 
defign  firft  to  render  the  Blood  more  flux- 
ile,  that  it  may  run  more  eafily  thro’  the 
Glands ;  and  when  Mercury  is  given., 
and  a  plentiful  Flux  does*  follow,  theRea- 
fon  of  this  failure,  is  our  not  having  com¬ 
ply  VI  with  thefe  Cautions. 

>  0 

Mercury  is  differently  prepar’d;  it  is 
fublim’d,  precipitated,  poudred,  or  liquid; 
and  according  to  the  different  Preparati¬ 
ons  it  is  made  by,  it  purges  by  Vomit?  # 
Sweats,  by  Urine,  Stools,  and  by  the 
Mouth  :  But  in'  what  Manner  foever  we 
prepare  it,  it  is  always  the  fame,  and  all 
this  only  lerves  to  make  it  more  volatile, 
and  peirce  more  eafily  into  the  Body., 
for  producing  the  Effects  we  expeCt. 


Of 
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Of  all  the  Methods,  none  is  more  lure 
than  a  Salivation  ;  and  to  promote  it,  we 
ufe  divers  Means,  whether  by  making 
them  take  it  by  the  Mouth,  or  applying 
it  externally.  We  give  it  by  the  Mouth, 
in  a  Bolus,  made  up  with  Mercurius  dul- 
cis  and  Conferve  of  Rofes ,  or  we  give  red 
Precipitate  made  into  Pills  with  a  little 
Honey.  The  Pills  have  a  more  confide- 
derable  Effect  than  the  Bolus ;  but  they 
are  more  violent,  and  by  Confequence 
more  dangerous,  by  Reafon  of  the  Vomi¬ 
ting. ,  which  they  excite,  in  the  Form  of  a 
Cholera  Morbus ,'  this  Practice  is  very  dan- 
geroiis.  We  apply  it  externally  with 
Plafters,  Ointments,  and  Perfumes.  Pla¬ 
fters  are  inconvenient,  and  a£t  flowly. 
Frictions  are  more  in  ufe,  than  Perfumes; 
and  Perfumes  more  than  Plafters.  Of  all 
thefe  different  Methods ,  the  moft  fure, 
the  moft  us’d,  and  the  leaft  dangerous  is 
the  FrFtion  with  a  Mercurial  Ointment, 
which  is  made  with  Hogs  Mar  dy  and  a 
third  or  fourth  Part  Mercury ,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  following. 

Dd  2  .  Take 


Take  crude  Mercury  one  Found \ 
with  three  Drachms  of  Venice-Tur- 
f  entire  ,  firring  them  well  together  in 
a  Mortar ,  till  the  Mercury  is  kiWd ; 
then  mix  by  little  and  little  two  or 

three  Founds  of  Hogs- Lard ;  and 
bring  it  to  the  Confifence  of  an  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  keef  it  for  uje. 

While  the  Patients  ufes  Remedies  for 
,  a  Salivation ,  they  muft  keep  their  Cham¬ 
ber,  their  Bed,  and  their  Room  muft  be 
kept  warm,  but  not  choaking.  The  Red- 
Cloaths  muft  be  half  us’d#  When  the  Sa¬ 
livation  is  over,  it  is  good  to  cover  more. 
The  Shirt  muft  be  us’d  before,  and  it  were 
advifabie  for  the  Patient  to  wear  Trow - 
fers . 

These  Cautions  are  not  fo  ufelefs,  as 
they  may  feem,  for  too  much  Care  does 
no  Harm.  We  make  the  firft  Friction 
Night  or  Morning,  two  Hours  before 
Meals,  or  fafting  in  the  Morning,  with 
four  or  five  Ounces  of  the  Ointment, 

with 
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with  which  you  rub  the  whole  Body, 
from  the  Feet  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck, 
except  the  Belly,  and  Bread ;  to  the  End 
that  the  Friction  may  have  a  better  Ef¬ 
fect,  it  mull  be  rubb’d  in  before  the 
Fire ;  or  if  the  Patient  is  weak,  in  Bed. 

Some  Praclioncrs  don’t  rub  the  whole 
Body  at  the  firft  Fridtion ,  and  it  is  an 
Affair  of  great  Confequence  to  take  Care, 
by  Reafon  of  the  T  endernefs  of  fome  Con. 
ftitutions,  as  for  Example,  in  young  Men 
and  Women,  to  whom  a  Salivation  hap¬ 
pens,  if  you  only  rub  the  Soles  of  their 
Feet  to  the  Knee  ;  for  this  Reafon,  if  we 
Ihou’d  begin  prefently,  and  at  once  to 
rub  the  whole  Body,  we  fhou’d  weaken 
them  much,  and  the  Flux  wou’d  be  too 
violent. 

We  mult  always  obferve  with  a  care¬ 
ful  Eye ,  the  Effeft  of  the  Mercury,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  Patient’s  Mouth,  from  Time 
to  Time,  and  feeing  if  there  be  no  Inflam¬ 
mation,  if  the  Tongue  does  not  become 

white  and  thick.,  if  the  Amygdahe  and 

the 
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the  Palate  be  not  too  much  fwell’d^  and 
the  Gums  are  tumefied,  we  are  yet  more 
afraid  of  the  EfFe£t  of  the  Mercury , 
when  with  all  thefe  Signs  they  have  a 
Head-ach,  or  a  Strong  and  flunking 
Breath,  a  red  Countenance,  and  a  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  fwallowing  their  Spittle j  by  Rea - 
fon  of  a  Roughnefs  in  their  Throats .  Lajl- 
/y,  if  we  perceive  Ulcers  in  the  Mouthy 
if  they  fpit  much,  and  if  they  fpeak  with 
Difficulty^  by  Reafon  of  the  great  Heat 
of  the  Tongue  and  Falate,  we  mull:  forbear 

the  Friction. 

* 

If  the  Salivation  happens  not  after  three 
or  four  FriElionSy  there  are  fome  who  ufe 
Perfumes  to  raife  it.  They  take  half  an 
Ounce  of  Troches  of  Mercury ,  with  Cin¬ 
nabar ,  which  they  extinguish  with  Sage- 
Leaves j  to  mix  it  with  four  Ounces  of 
Marie ,  and  to  make  Troches  to  be  dry’d. 
They  make  the  Patient  fit  in  a  Chair,  in 
which  there  is  a  'Hole,  under  which  they 
.place  Charcoal  to  bum  the  Tro  hes ,  and 
they  encompafs  it  with  a  Blanket,  in  or¬ 
der 
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der  to  receive  the  Steam,  which  they  fuf. 
fer  not  to  touch  the  Head. 

Others  make  their  Perfumes  with  fix 
Drachms  of  crude  Mercury,  plac’d  in  a 
Crucible  heated  red  hot,  which  they  place 
upon  the  Charcoal. 

There  are  Confutations ,  which  are  fa- 
livated  at  the  fecond  Friiiion,  and  others 
fo  hard  to  Flux,  that  we  are  oblig’d  to 
ufe  the  Friction  very  often,  and  at  laffc 
even  to  give  the  Bolus  or  Fills  mention¬ 
ed  above. 

The  Method  to  cure  the  Pox  with  white 
or  red  Precipitate  taken  by  the  Mouth  is 
very  dangerous,  as  we  have  faid,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  little  Ulcers  they  occafion  in  the 
Mouthy  and  of  the  Vomitings ,  which  they 
raife  with  Violence  ;  fo  that  as  a  Salivati¬ 
on  thus  raifed  is  violent,  it  is  more  advL 
fable  to  ufo  the  friction , 

After  two  or  three  frictions  a  V iar* 
rhoea  often  happens,  which  fatigues  the 

Pati- 
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Patient  very  much,  and  then  the  Saliva¬ 
tion  ceafes ;  but  to  afTift  them,  you  muft 
throw  in  emollient  G  lifters  of  Milk  and  Yolk 
of  Eggs,  and  ufe  Opiate  Mixtures  ;  and  to 
temper  the  Blood  with  fmooth  Decodii- 
ons. 

We  muft  gargle,  in  Order  to  dry  the 
Ulcers,  with  a  TOecoction  of  Barley ,  in 
which  is  fome  M el  Bofatum^  or  with 
warm  Claret.  It  is  good  to  touch  the 
Ulcers  with  Sprit  ofVitrioly  or  fome  o- 
tlier  Acid . 

In  the  Time  of  the  Friction ,  we  muft 
give  the  Patient  liquid  Noyrifhment ,  fuch 
as  Broth ,  Gelliesy  or  poached  Eggs ;  .  and 
they  muft  forfake  Wine.  At  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Salivation,  they  muft  ufe  re- 
frefhing  and  cooling  Decoftions  of  Bar¬ 
ley,  and  fuch  like,  continuing  them  to 
the  ninth  Day.  After  which,  they  muft 
ufe  the  Decodtion  of  China ,  Safafrafi , 
and  Guaiacum  to  the  End  of  the  Sali¬ 
vation*  .  / 


If 
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If  the  Salivation  is  not  plentiful  e* 
ilough,  or  it  ftcps,  we  muft  promote  it 
a  frefh  by  a  gentle  FriCtion ;  but  if  it  be 
exceflive,  we  muft  weaken  it  by  flight 
Purgatives,  in  whole  Compofition  Ibme 
Acids  Ihou’d  enter,  in  order  to  precipi¬ 
tate  the  Mercury  :  But  Aurum  fulminaus , 
or  Flowers  of  Sulphur  are  much  better, 
which  fuddenly  flop  the  Effefts  of  the 
Mercury. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  juft  Rule  for  the 
Quantity  of  Saliva ,  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  firft  Days  \  it  is  reckon’d  more 
or  left  great,  according  to  the  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Patient.  The  middle 
Meafure  is  two  Pints  a  Day,  which 
Olay  ferve  as  a  Rule  for  others.  It  is 
not  without  Reafon^  that  we  flhou’d 
obferve  the  Quantity  of  Saliva,  the 
Patient  voids  j  and  to  know  it  precife* 
ly,  the  Patients  muft  fpit  into  a  Ba- 
fon  holding  a  Pint,  to  the  End  its 
Quantity  may  ferve  for  a  Rule  to  pufh 

E  e  it 
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it  forward,  if  it  fails ;  or  moderate  it,  if 
it  exceeds. 

i 

Whe!n  you  fee  the  Salivation  ceafes, 
after  having  run  plentifully  for  twen¬ 
ty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  Days  ;  you 
muft  regulate  three  Things.  Firji ,  You 
muft  purge  the  Patients.  Secondly ,  You 
muft  make  them  gargle,  to  dry  the  Ul¬ 
cers,  as  we  have  already  noted.  Third¬ 
ly^  You  muft  make  them  change  their 
Beds  and  Linnen.  We  muft  purge  them, 
at  the  End,  as  we  did  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning. 

,  • 

Tk  |  •  (  t.  ,  ■'  t  i  .  .  ,  *  .  t 

After  having  purg'd  them  fufficient- 
ly,  let  them  reft  for  eight  or  ten  Days, 
let  them  betake  themfelves  to  Wine  a- 
gain,  and  nourifh  with  good  Diet  to, 
recover  their  Strength.  If  they  be  nice 
Per fons  and  lean,  they  may  take  every 
Morning,  AfTes  or  Cows  Milk,  with  a 
Scruple  of  Pearl  in  Pouder;  for  Milk, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  a  great  Afliftance 
hi  all  Difeafts,  where  the  Acrimony  is 

to 
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to  be  corre£led-  After  all  thefe  Cau¬ 
tions  juftly  obferv’d,  there  is  Reafon  to 
hope,  that  the  Patients  will  very  foon 
recover  their  good  Habit. 


N 
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Chap.  IX. 

Of  the  Mature  of  ^dhlercurf  and 
the  Manner  of  its  acting. 

UICKSILVER  is  a  Mira- 

• 

cle  of  a  Metal  ;  althoJ  running 
like  Water j  it  is  neverthelefs 
fourteen  Times  heavier,  and  yet 
evaporates  with  a  gentle  Heat.  .There 
is  Reafon  to  think  its  Particles  round, 
like  little  Bullets,  and  extremely  Imooth 
and  polifh’d  ;  and  for  the  Proof  of  this 
Truth,  when  it  is,  dilTolv  ’d  in  Aqua  for- 
tis ,  it  appears  under  the  Form  of  little 
round  Bodies,  which  rile  up  in  Smoak. 


This 
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This,  fuppos’d,.  it  is,  methinks,  very 
eafy  to  give  a  Reafon,  why  it  is  fluid 
and  lo  volatile;  for  its  Particles  being 
round,  polifh’d,  and  gliding,  the  one 
cannot  entangle  the  other,  or  find  any 
Obftacle  to  their  Motion;  and  becaufe 
they  are  only  contiguous,  and  have'  no 
connexion  with  each  other,  fo  often  as 
they  are  mov’d  a  little  quicker  than  ufu- 
ally,  they  take  flight  and  mount. 

W  e  have  laid,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Lues, 
that  it  was  occafion’d  by  an  acrimonious 
Acidity,  and  that  all  its  Symptoms,  which 
accompany  it,  are  rais’d  from  this  Mat¬ 
ter  ;  It  is  then  impollibleto  cure  it,  with¬ 
out  mortifying  the  Points  of  this  Acid; 
and  Experience  has  made  us  know,  that 
no  Body,  fave  Mercury,  can  carry  it  cifl 

Chymijiry  informs  us,  that  when  we 
blend  Mercury  with  acid  Salts.,  that  they 
unite  together,  become  volatile  fc  n  at, 
and  form  a  Sublimat.  Nearly  the  :anie' 
Thing  happens  in  our  Bodies :  For  alter 

having 
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*  • 

having  us’d  Fr  id  ions  with  the  Mercurial 
Unguent,  it  penetrates  the  Pores,  the 
Heat  of  our  Body  fublimes  it,  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  Acids,  it  joins  in  with  them, 
and  makes  a  Sort  of  Sublimat,  almoft  in 
the  fame  Manner,  as  in  Chymical  Prepa- 
parations.  All  thefe  acid  Points  bei 
entred  into  the  Pores  of  the  Mercu¬ 
ry ,  are  carried  along  by  the  Circulati¬ 
on  of  the  Blood,  loaden  with  this  Poifon, 
coming  to  pafs  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth, 
raifes  Ulcers  in  thefe  Salivary  D lifts,  which 
relax  and  give  Way  to  this  Salivation. 
Thus  it  is,  that  Mercury  carries  off. the 
corrofive  and  acrimonious  Salts,  which 
made  fuch  Ravage  in  the  Body. 

It  mult  be  oblerv’d,  that  before  we 
raife  a  Salivation,  there  is  an  abfolute 
Neceflity  to  prepare  the  Patients  by  Pur¬ 
gatives,  becaufe  they  weaken  the  Salts* 
which  reign  in  the  Body ;  and  when  thefe 
Precautions  are  neglefted,  at  the  firffc 
Fri&ion,  the  Mercury  mounts  with  fuch 
Violence,  that  we  have  fometimes  feen 

con- 
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confiderable  Hemorrhages  from  the  Ulce¬ 
ration  of  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth. 

r  ;  -  f  r-  ’  *[ 

Altho’  there  remain  ftill  fome  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  Salts,  after  the  Salivation ;  the 
more  fubtile  evaporate  by  Perfpiration, 
and  the  more  terreftrial  run  off  by  Urine 
and  Stools.  And  this  is  the  moft  proba¬ 
ble  Account,  we  can  give  of  Mercury ,  in 
carrying  off  the  Lues. 


fin  is. 
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EU  O  D  I  A  :  Ora  Difcourfe  on  Caufes  and  Cares  ; 

in  Two  Parts.  The  Firfl  contains  a  fhort  andEafy 
Method,  how  to  difcover  the  Caufes  of  any  Difeafe. 
The  Second  gives  plain  InftruCHons  how  to  proceed  in 
the  Cure  of  all,  but  more  particularly.  Complicated  Dif- 
eafes.  The  Second  Edition  carefully  corre&ed,  with  Ad¬ 
ditions.  By  Edward  S'trowthery  M.  D. 

Mechanical  Effays  on  the  .  Animal  Oeconcmy ,  wherein, 
not  -only  the  Conduct  of  Nature,  Animal  Secretion,  but 
Senfation,  and  Human  Generation,  are  diftinCtly  confi- 
der’d,  and  anatomically  explain’d  :  As  alfo  the  particu¬ 
lar  Manner  of  the  Operation  of  a  Medicine  is  accoun¬ 
ted  for,  and  many  curious  and  uncommon  Subjects  are 
treated  of.  Necelfary  for  all  that  ftudy  Nature,  and 
particularly  thofe  who  make  Phyfick  or  Surgery  their 
Praflice.  With  a  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  confulted 
thro’  the  whole.  By  James  Handley ,  Surgeon. 

The.  Af  t  of  Surgery :  In  which  is  laid  down  fuch  a  ge¬ 
neral  Idea  of  the  lame,  as  is  founded  uponReafon,  con¬ 
firm’d  by  Pra&ice,  and  farther  illuftrated  with  many 
lingular  and  rare  Cafes  Afe^/co-Chirurgical.  In  Two 
Volumes.  With  an  Introductory  Index ,  Ihewing  the 
Contents  of  each  and  a  double  Table  at  the  Clofe  : 
The  former  Hi/iorical  relating  to  the  Cafes  :  The  latter 
Etymological ,  explaining  of  hard  Words,  interfperfed  in 
the  fever al  Parts.  By  Darnel  Turner ,  of  the  College  of 
Phylicians  in  London.  Price  io  s . 

Lithotcmia  DouglaJJiana  i  Or,  a  new  Method  of  Cut¬ 
ting  for  the  Stone  :  Fir  ft  pra&ifed  by  John  Douglafs , 
Surgeon  ,  F.  R.  S.  and  Lythotomifl  to  the  Infirmary  at 
Weflminfler  :  To  which  is  added,  what  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  moll  judicious  RoJJetus ,  and  the  learned  Pie - 
trus  on  the  fame  SubjeCl.  Illuftrated  with  feveral  Cop¬ 
per  Plates.  Price  3  s. 

A  General  Treadfe  of  Midwifery .  Faithfully  tranflatecf. 
from  the  French  of  Monfieur  Dionis>  firfl  Surgeon  to 
the  late  Daupbinefles ,  and  Sworn*  Mafter. Surgeon  at  Paris, 
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